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Hotes. 
JAMES KENNEDY, BISHOP OF §. 
1441-1465. 

The date of death of this able and munificent 
Scottish bishop appears to be erroneously placed 
under the year 1466, by all our ecclesiastical his- 
torians. The day and month assigned to the 
event—May 10—are probably correct ; but there 
can be no doubt that the year was 1465, not 1466; 
as there is direct evidence that he was dead “a 
little before” July 13 of the former year, which is 
proved by a contemporary document of unim- 
peachable authenticity. In a charter, respecting 
the tithes of Petlour being assigned to the great 
Tyronensian Abbey of Arbroath, in Scotland, refer- 
ence is made, “dudum Jacobi episcopi Sancti- 
andree,” and the name of the first attesting witness 
present is that of “Dauid priore ecclesie cathe- 
dralis Sanctiandree ac sede eiusdem vacante vicario 
generali.” The date of this document is July 13, 
1465, “indictione decima tertia—ac pontificatus 
Pauli pape secundi anno tercia—in festo Sancti 
Kynnelini martyris—coram Roberto episcopo 
Dunblanensi,” &c., “in concilio cleri ex antiqua 
consuetudine annuatim tento apud Perth.” [Liber 
8S. Thome de Aberbrothoc—Registrum Nigrum, 
1929-1536, pp. 144-145, No. 162; in Tabula 


ANDREWS, 





“Reg. Nig., fol. 66, Reg. Regal., fol. 118,” Banna- 
tyne Club edition, Edinburgh, 4to., 1856.] From 
an Inquisicio, held in the monastery of Aberbro- 
thoc on November 22, 1464, and recorded in the 
same chartulary (p. 141, No. 160, Reg. Nig., fol. 
59, Reg. Regal., fol. 99). Master Richard Guthre, 
S. T. P., and John Graham, prior of the Domini- 
cans of 5. Andrews, appeared as commissaries of 
King James III., and “Jacobi . . episcopi 
Sanctiandree,” which establishes that Bishop Ken- 
nedy was then living ; and from the other deed it 
is evident that he was lately deceased on July 13 
of the following year, 1465. The Prior of §. An- 
drews (Canons Regular of §8. Augustine), from 
1462 till his death in 1469, was David Ramsay, 
formerly a canon of that Augustinian priory, “a 
man gentle, and much beloved by his brethren,” 
according to an 8vo. MS., of circa 1530, in the 
library of the University of Edinburgh (Gordon’s 
Monasticon, i. 86, ¢ rlasgow, Svo., 1868), and was the 
Vicar-General of the vacant see,'as above mentioned. 
It is not intended in this article to give a detailed 
account of the illustrious birth and career of this 
illustrious bishop, perhaps the greatest statesman 
and ecclesiastic of the fifteenth century in Scotland, 
but a few brief notices may not be out of place. 
James Kennedy was third and youngest son of 
James Kennedy of Dunure, in Ayrshire, by his 
wife the Princess Mary Stewart, second daughter 
of Robert III., King of Scots, to whom he was 
married in 1403-4, and as he was killed, by his 
elder brother Gilbert, shortly before November 8, 
1408, the date of the future prelate’s birth must 
be placed about 1407. Having entered into holy 
orders at an early age, he was preferred to the 
bishopric of Dunkeld, on the vacancy in that see 
caused by the death of Bishop Robert de Cardeny, 
on January 17, 1437, although the cathedral chap- 
ter had elected their dean, Donald Mac Nachtane, 
Decret Dr., but he died on his way to Rome to 
obtain the Papal confirmation, when, through his 
Court interest and relationship to royalty, young 
Kennedy was appointed by provision of Pope 
Eugene IV.; but he can hardly have been recom- 
mended by his uncle, King James I., owing to 
that monarch’s assassination at Perth (on the night 
between February 20 and 21), having occurred 
just one month subsequent to the vacancy, though 
it may have been as generally stated. His conse- 
cration took place either in 1437 or 1438, as in a 
charter of April 10, 1456, is noted by him “ et 
consecracionis nre. decimo nono.” | Liber Eccl sie 
de Scon., No. 218, p. 187, Maitland Club edit., 
Edinburgh, 4to., 1843.] And in other documents 
dated April 30, 1448, “an. consecr. 11°,” and 
July 7, 1458, “an. cons. 21°.” He was at the 
General Council of Florence, when the see of 8. 
Andrews became vacant by the death of the ex- 
cellent Bishop Henry Wardlaw, on April 6, 1440 ; 
and having been elected, by the prior and canons 
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of the chapter, on the 22nd of that month, and 
recommended for translation by King James IL, 
(his first cousin), the Sovereign Pontiff personally 
confirmed him, though he retained his services at 
the Council until about the end of 1441; but he 
had returned to Scotland before January 31, 1442, 
when he personally gave an acquittance, at Dun- 
fermline, to Andrew, then abbot of that Benedic- 
tine monastery [Registrum de Dunfermlyn, No. 
422, p. 304, Bannat. Club edit., Edin., 4to., 1842]; 
and he celebrated his first mass, as bishop of the 
diocese, in his Cathedral of S. Andrews, on Sun- 
day, September 30, following. 

In May, 1444, he was made Chancellor of 
Scotland, but resigned that high and important 
office in July following, “a few weeks afterwards.” 
In 1446 he visited Rome on matters connected 
with the reform of various abuses which had arisen 
in the Church of Scotland, and had a safe-conduct 
for travelling through England for himself, James 
Legat, and two others, from King Henry VLI., at 
Westminster, March 28 in that year (Rymer’s 
Federa, O. xi. 128, H. v. pp. i, 159). Another 
safe-conduct, on May 20, 1455, for him and others 
“coming to England,” is also recorded in Rymer 
(Westmin., O. xi. 365, H. v. pp. ii, 63). On the 
death of King James II., in August, 1460, he 
became one of the Regents of the Kingdom, and, 
indeed, had the entire management and control of 
public affairs in Scotland during the first five 
years of the minority of King James III. Even 
Buchanan, no admirer of prelates, states, that “he 
surpassed all men in authority, his prudence and 
care being held in the highest estimation, and his 
death lamented as that of a parent by everyone.” 
He must also be commemorated as the liberal 
founder of the College of S. Salvator, in the 
University of 8. Andrews, in 1450, for thirteen 
professors in the Faculties of Theology and Arts, 
which Pope Nicholas V. confirmed and approved, by 
Bull of Feb. 27, 1451 (Reg. Bull., tom. xi. fol. 147) ; 
and again, on a change in the original statutes, by 
Pope Pius II., on September 13 and October 21, 
1458 (“ Reg. de Curia,” tom. iv. fol. 76, et 244, in 
Theiner :—“ Vet. Mon. Hib. et Scotorum,” pp. 
383-385, and 406-412). When Bishop Kennedy 
died, on May 10, 1465 (as I think has been satis- 
factorily proved), he must have been only 57 or 58 
years of age, and in the twenty-eighth of his 
consecration ; while his removal from the helm of 
government, by the hand of death, left the kingdom 
a prey to every kind of confusion, both in Church 
and State, for a long period afterwards. The 
magnificent tomb, which he had caused to be 
built for himself, in the chapel of 8. Salvator’s 
College, is still there, but, with its clustered 
columns, pillared canopies, and elaborate Gothic 
ornaments, all sadly injured and defaced, by wanton 
and sacrilegious hands. It is still, however, even 


in its melancholy state of decay, a noble specimen 





of art, with its remains of gorgeous architecture 
and empty niches originally occupied by silver 
images of the saints. When I visited it in Sep- 
tember last, the sight of its venerable and, I fear, 
crumbling tracery, even now lovely in decay 
(although apparently preserved, with some care and 
attention, at the present day), my feelings were 
those of sorrow mingled with indignation, at the 
shameful destruction of the monument of so good 


and great a man as Bishop James Kennedy of 


S. Andrews. A. S. A. 


Richmond. 


HEROICK EDUCATION, BY J. B. (GENT), 
LONDON, 1657. 

It is evident that the author of this admirable 
little book was thoroughly master of his subject. 
I am, therefore, anxious to obtain some informa- 
tion relative to his work. If he was John Burbury, 
and the nobleman to whom he alludes in the 
Preface Lord Henry Howard, who was the noble 
lady that gave the author the notes which he 
arranged! ‘here are many passages in the book 
which deserve the consideration of the education 
and improvement fanaties who strive so hard to 
carve poor suffering humanity, as a Dutchman 
clips a row of yew-trees, into a same unnatural 
shape agreeable to their eyes. I will give a few 
extracts from J. B.’s book. He says : 

“There are some Philosophers so austere, that they 
will have an Angell ina man of flesh, not considering 
him, but by what distinguishes him from beasts, without 
minding that there are many things which are common 
to both; if he be rationall, he is also animall, and his 
kind is no lesse essential than his difference.” 

“ There is no man who is not indued with some graces, 
and a genius peculiar to his generation. But instead of 
knowing and polishing them, wee often stifle those 
naturall gifts, to acquire artificial ones, which not being 
conformable to the subject, are like grafted Trees, that 
never are long liv'd. Those vertues that are forced into 
any one, both against the inclination and naturall instinct 
of the man, are like stranger Princes, whose Raignes are 
seldom peaceable, when they alter the Lawes of the 
Countrey.” 

**Myrtles and Lawrels are tenderer then Oakes, and 
more sensible of the rugged winter weather, and Roses 
are sooner parched then Thistles.” f 

** Although the oxen draw the plow, yet the yoke is 
hatefull to them, and how ever we say that use makes 
perfectnesse, and custome renders the most difficult 
things easie: I beleeve that to be truer in actions of the 
body then those of the mind ; whose essentiall liberty not 
being restrained but by some exteriour obstacle: either 
it endeavours to surmount it by force, or at least detests 
it, whilst it does undergo it. One is not vertuous for 
doing that which is good, but for loving it, and that 
which we doe by Constraint is only imputable to the 
power which compels us. When vertue engenders not in 
our hearts, but comes to us only from without, by some 
violent meanes, we possesse it only as a slave, who seekes 
but an occasion to escape, and not as our offspring borne 
of our owne bloud and substance.” 

“Truly hee that would treat young people thus, would 
expose them to strange conflicts, and perhaps their senses 
thus ill used might revolt against such tyrannie. It is 
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good for such as care to practice it of themselves ; 
because the violence which any one does to himselfe is 
never so sensible as that which proceeds from another ; 
but to exere it on those tender and delicate bodies 
would endanger breaking them by bowing them so 
much.” 

“It happens very oft that those who have not any 
qualities whereby to render themselves commendable 
will seek to gain wuthority by an affectation of wisdom, a 
hauty countenance, or an imperious accent, not speaking 
but with disjointed words, or else extending to a prolixity 
of discourse, as if they did preach, pronouncing their 
follies like rare sentences. The poor youth who hears, 
but understands them not, is more confounded then 
instructed by his precepts; and as those things which 
displease do easily distast, from this disgust they come to 
slight such things, and from this slighting there arises 
hatred, which does encrease if they strive to use force : 
This they endeavour to remedy by harsh means, or ruder 
stripes, and so lose their power by too much using of it, 
or if they meet a docile spirit, they make it by such 
unhandsome treatments to become dull and degenerate. 
They commit another fault which has ruined many 
persons of fair hopes and promises, and that by ordering 
and proportioning, or disposing of things according to 
their own nature, and not to the capacity of him they 
govern. Like a taylor that should take measure of his 
own body for another man’s cloaths. They will reform 
the subject they are working on instead of conforming 
themselves to his ability.’”” 

“Having never applyed themselves but only to con- 
templation of high notions, they find themselves but 
novices when they come to action. They have brave 
Ideas, and speculations of many things, which, like 
Plato's common-wealth, can never be put in practice.” 





If not too far gone, “ the permissive men” might 
also profit by these latter observations of J. B. 
As they are so applicable to them, I will not give 
any more, for fear they should think I intended to 
be personal. Ratrpu N, James. 

Ashford, Kent. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 

It is unnecessary for me to dilate upon the im- 
portance of accuracy in giving the dates of the 
ecurrence of either of the above events. Indes d, 
the nation has shown the importance it attaches to 
the matter by establishing a General Registry. 

It was no uncommon thing for Sylvanus Urban, 
in his palmy days, to have a batch of centenarians, 

nd in one column to announce the death, on the 
Lith Jan., 1833 (p. 92, col. 1), at Crediton, in her 
104th year, of Grace, widow of William Bryett, 
Esq., surgeon ; and on the opposite page, ‘‘ Sarah 
Bristow, who died at Bath at the great age of 103” 

nd at the bottom of the same column, the widow 

‘cok, who died at the very great age of 103 years ; 
ind on the opposite column, “ Mr. Francis Graham, 
wed 102.” 

But even these were only “great” or “ very 
great” ages. In the same number, two pages on, 
we have an “¢ xtraordinary age” in the person of 
Joseph Ram, a black, who died “at Jamaica at 
the extraordinary age of 146.” Such announce- 
ments in those ante-THoms days were as frequent 





as the appearance of the traditional enormous 
They become less and less frequent 
Though a toler- 
ably constant reader of the Times obituary, I do 
not recollect the death of a single person in a 
moderate position in life being announced as over 


gooseberries. 
as we approach the present time. 


one hundred years. I note this as a curiosity ; 
but I suppose since Mr. Tuoms has ventilated the 
subject nobody ever believes in such ages except 
they are properly authenticated, 

How useful the announcements of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths, especially those in that grand 
store-house of information, the Gentleman’s Maga 
(peace be to the defunct '), are, none but 
biographers can tell. But how would it be if 
every time we wanted to consult the Gentleman’s 
Magazine we had to pay a fee? It would scarcely 
ever be referred to. It did, however, for people 
more or less well known, and in a less accurate 
way perhaps, but still it did for upwards of a cen- 
tury what the nation has been doing for every class 
and everybody for nearly forty years past,—keeping 
a general register of births, marriages, and deaths, 

What is wanted now is that this register be free, 
if not to everybody, at all events to students, 
though, for my part, I do not understand why it 
should not be entirely free. The Record Office is 
free, and a great boon it is. 

If we wish to know the exact days when a 
person was born, married, and died,—presuming 
we have all this information in the rough,—we 
must pay at Somerset House a sum of 10s, 9d. 
That is, ls. for each search, and Ys. 7d. for each 
certificate. To a poor dictionary-maker—and who 
ever heard of such being rich ?—requiring hundreds 
of facts, these fees are prohibitory. 

I am aware that my proposal is not new; in 
fact, I recollect an excellent article in the Observer 
some time ago, advocating the reduction, if not 
the entire abolition, of search fees. 

Such is the present desire of biographers to be 
accurate in their dates, that many do obtain cer- 
tificates. I am indebted to many clergymen for 
kindly supplying dates gratuitously when informed 
it was for a literary purpose ; and the authors of 
the Bibliothee U Cornubic nsis, just publishe d, crate- 
fully acknowledge such services from the clergy, 
not only of Cornwali, but other parts of England. 

How the law is in France, I do not know ; but, 
as I have before observed in these columns, M. Jal, 
whenever he could, for his Dictionnaire Critique 
di Biograph ie et @ Histoire ° referred to certificates, 
and very often copies them verbatim. If the 
registers are not free in France, I presume M. Jal 
must, from his official position, have had easy 
access to them. 

No harm can come of mooting the matter, and 
I firmly believe that some day this reform will 
take place, though late legislation has rather 
tended the other way ; for by the 6 & 7 Will. IV. 


Le 
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c. 86, s. 37, a general search fee of 11. appears not 
to have been limited to time, but by the Act of 
last Session, 37 & 38 Vic. c. 88, s. 42, a general 
search seems to be limited to “any number of 
successive hours not exceeding six.” 

OtrpHar Hamst. 





ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF C IN ITALIAN. 
I now have an Italian governess in my house, 
and I was astonished when I first heard her speak 
to find that she pronounced ¢ hard, almost like the 
German hard ch, as in Loch.* I have spoken more 
or less Italian for many years, and have several 
times been in Italy, but I had never heard this 
pronunciation before, nor had I previously seen it 
mentioned in any Italian grammar. A few days 
ago, however, I bought an Italian grammar by 
Calefi (Florence, 1863), and there (p. vii of the 
Preface) I find the question so well and briefly 
treated, that I think I cannot do better than give 
a literal translation of his words. He says: “ Out- 
side of Tuscanyt the opinion prevails that the 
Florentines always pronounce guttural ¢ as though 
it were aspirated, and that they say, for example, 
un havallo, il homune, and not un cavallo, il 
comune. It isnotso. The Florentines give a slender 
(tenue) or aspirated sound to the ¢ only when it is 
between two vowels.t But, if it is at the beginning 
of a sentence or preceded by a consonant, the ¢ is 
pronounced with its usual simple vigour and with- 
out even the shadow of an aspiration.”§ This 
agrees exactly with the practice of my governess, 
who comes from Siena, in Tuscany.|| 

It may be thought that this introduction of an 
aspirate into the soft Italian language would impart 
some harshness to the pronunciation ; and I own 
that this was my first impression on hearing it. 
But I have since come to recognize a sort of grace 
about it ; and when I was travelling in Italy with 
this lady, I heard it remarked upon as graceful by 
an old Venetian lady, who, apparently, had not 
heard it often before, and was struck by it. There 
is no doubt that la casa, for example, can’ be more 
rapidly and fluently pronounced if the ¢ be given 
the value of something between an hand a guttural 
ch, than if it is pronounced k. The hiatus is, in 
fact, lessened, for there is more affinity between 

* The aspiration is perhaps scarcely so strong as in 
the German hard ch, but it is much more than a simple 
h, though Caleffi denotes it by an A. 

+ It would seem, therefore, that this peculiar pro- 
nunciation is confined to Tuscany. 

t This is the rule in the better classes ; in the poorer 
classes, my governess assures me, the ¢ hard is always 
aspirated. 

§ That is, like a &. 

|| Caleffi does not mention, however, that when ch is 
used instead of c, in order to preserve the sound of ¢ hard 
before ¢ and i, it is also aspirated, when it is between 
two vowels, as, ¢.g., in pochino, poche. 





a (pronounced ah) and h or ch than between @ 
and k. 

This lady also pronounces qu (as in qui, questo) 
much in the same way when it is between two 
vowels, only that she gives it more of the h and 
less of the ch sound. Thus, questo qui, as she pro- 
nounces it, would be represented pretty nearly by 
kwiiysto* chwee (or hwee). This is natural, for the 
q = nothing more than k or hard ¢, but it is not 
mentioned by Caleffi. 

I think also sometimes that I detect something 
similar in her pronunciation of g hard between 
two vowels, but she assures me that it is not so. 
With regard to c soft, I have heard it pronounced 
in three ways in Italy, 7.¢.= ch (English), sh and s, 
Ch, as in chance, is the only pronunciation given 
in the grammars, and this lady pronounces it sh. 
Thus, with her five is shinque ; with others, chinque 
and sinque, 

It has occurred to me whether this aspirated 
pronunciation of the hard ¢ may not possibly be 
due to the long domination of the Spaniards in 
Italy. Whenever this lady says to me dica (tell 
[me]), and she says it often,t her pronunciation 
strikes me as exactly similar to that of the cor- 
responding Spanish dija, as I have heard it pro- 
nounced by Spaniards. The French rule in England 
left us an immense number of French words, an 
easy and natural construction in our sentences, and 
a decided indisposition to pronounce an initial h, 
Is it not probable that the Spanish rule in Italy 
has also left traces, and may not this be one of 
them? At the same time, I do not know that the 
Spaniards were more firmly established in Tuscany 
than elsewhere ; and it is not exactly easy to see 
why the ch pronunciation of ¢, if coming from the 
Spaniards, should have limited itself to Tuscany. 
But I throw out the suggestion. F, CHANCE. 

Sydenham Hill. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 
(5 §. ii. passim.) 


* Abashed the devil stood, 
And felt how awful goodness is, and saw 
Virtue in her own shape how lovely ; saw 
And pined his loss.” 

Milton’s Para. Lost, iv., 846. 
“* Magne pater Divum, szevos punire tyrannos 

Haud alia ratione velis, cum dira libido 
Moverit ingenium ferventi tincta veneno, 
Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta.” 


Persius, Sat. iii., 3 


351. 


“ Ut sylvz foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 
Prima cadunt : ita verborum vetus interit wtas 
Et juvenum ritu florent modo nata vigentque.” 
Hor. de Arte Poet. 
* dy is intended to express the shut sound of the 
Italian ¢. 
+ The Italians use it = dites donc in French. 
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“As of the green leaves on a thick tree some fall and 
some grow, so is the generation of flesh and blood: one 
cometh to an end, and another is born.” 

Ecclus. xiv. 18. 





“© Lord, our God, arise, 
Scatter his enemies, 
And make them fall,” &c. 
National Anthem. 
“ Let God arise, and let his enemies be scattered : 
Let them also that hate Him flee before Him.” 
Psalm \xviii. 1. 
“ Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o’ergrown 
fears.” ; 
Byron’s Childe Harold, iii., 81. 
“ Nam cupidé conculcatur nimis ante metutum,” 
Luer. v., 113¢ 
“Dum jacet in ripa calcemus Cesaris Hostem.’ 
Juv., Sat. x. 


In an edition of the English Works of Roger 
Ascham, preceptor to Queen Elizabeth, published 
in 4to. by “ John Bennet, Master of the Boarding- 
School at Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire,” and printed 
by Davies & Dodsley in London, without a date, 
but containing a life of the author known to be 
from the pen of Dr. Johnson, I find the following :— 

“T will recite a golden sentence out of that poete, 
which is next unto Homer, not only in tyme, but also 
in worthiness ; which makes him a pattern for many 
worthy wits to follow by this kind of Metaphrasis” (which 
figure he explains before, and commends the exercise, 
‘as a turning of verse into prose or into some other kind of 
metre, or else out of prose into verse’). “ For examples,” 
he adds, “I will content myself with foure workmen, 
two in Greke and two in Latin, such as in both the 
tongues wiser and worthier cannot be looked for. 
Surely no stone set in gold by most cunning workmen is 
indeed, if right counte be made, more worthy the looking 
on than this golden sentence diverslie wrought upon by 
such foure excellent masters.” 

“Hesiodus. EPICA KAI HMEPAI. 
Odros pév ravdpioros, Os a UTO TAaVTA vo}rN, 
dparodpevos Ta «’ Ereta Kal és téos Hoty 
, aperver” . 
exGAos & ad xaxeivos, Os ev eirrévTe TiOnrae’ 
os de Ke pyr avros voen pyr a&drXov axovr 
ev Ovum BarAynras, 6 8 adr axpHios avip. 

“He then quotes Sophocles in Antigone, St. Basil in his 
Exhortation to Youth, Cicero pro A. Clue ntio, and Titus 
Livius in Orat. Minucii, lib. xxii., and finishes thus: 
‘Now which of all these foure hath expressed Hesiodus 
best the judgment is as hard as the workmanship of 
every one is most excellent indeed.’” 

I have extracted the above in reference to the 
very just observations of the Cornhill Magazine, 
quoted in “N, & Q.,” 5% S. ii. 399. ; 

‘Shakspeare, Milton, Byron, have borrowed 
without stint from the ancients, after the examples 
of the ancients themselves, thoughts of beauty 
clothed in glorious language to enshrine them in 
language of their own, of equal, and sometimes 
superior, force and gracefulness. It is not only the 





“rough ore” of human intellect that such poets 
seize upon and appropriate ; and the act is no pla- 
giarism, as the Cornhill Magazine truly signifies, i.e. 
robbing of others riches to supply poverty of their 
own ; rather it is sympathy of intelligence, and the 
electric communion of kindred genius. So treated, 
“ Publica materies privati juris erit.”—Hor. de A. 
Poet. HERBERT RANDOLPH. 

Ringmore. 

[Mr. Paley, in his edition of Hesiod, notes two parallels 
to the passage quoted above,—Livy, xxii. 29, “‘Sape ego 
audivi, milites,” &c., and Cicero, Pro Cluent., c. 31, 
“ Sapientissimum esse eum dicunt,” &c.] 


Ricuarp Baxter.—I have been spending a 
few days in the neighbourhood of Kidderminster, 
and have inquired for relics of the great Noncon- 
formist who lived here during the happiest portion 
of his chequered life. The parish church has been 
repaired, enlarged, and decorated, so that probably 
it but little resembles what it was in Baxter’s 
time ; but on the back of the pillar against which 
his pulpit stood are painted the following verses 
from Tyndale’s version of the New Testament (2 
Cor. iv. 5, and 2 Cor. ii. 17):—“ We preache not 
oure selves but Jesus Christ our Lorde and our- 
selves youre servauntes for Jesus sake. For we 
are not as the most part are, which choppe and 
chaunge with the Word of God.” This inscription 
is evidently old, and probably of Baxter’s time. 
The pulpit itself was sold by auction with other 
old fittings of the church, some years ago, and has 
been removed to the Unitarian Chapel in the 
town, where it is now used. In a large room 
behind the chancel, called “The Sanctuary,” is 
an ancient chair which was used by Baxter, and 
which bears an inscription to that effect. In the 
High Street of the town is an ancient house in 
which Baxter lived, and which has painted upon 
its front in large black letters, “ Baxter, 1641.” 
But the most interesting relic of Baxter that I 
met with was a copy of The Saints’ Everlasting 
Rest, “ written,” as the title-page states, “by the 
author for his own use in the time of his languish- 
ing, when God took him off from all Publike Im- 
ployment, and afterwards Preached in his weekly 
Lecture.” This copy is of “the second edition, 
corrected and enlarged,” and bears date 1651. It 
was presented by Baxter to the town, and contains 
on the fly-leaf the following inscription in his 
own writing, which is very clear and clerk-like :— 

“This Booke being Devoted as to the service of the 
Church of Christ in Generall, so more especially to the 
Church at Kederminster, the author desireth that this 
Coppy may be still in the Custodye of the high Bayliffe, 
and entreateth them carefully to read and practice it, 
and beseecheth the Lord to blesse it to their true Refor- 
mation, Consolation, and Salvation. Ricn. BaxTER.” 

The volume is a thick quarto, strongly bound 
in brown leather, and originally had brass clasps 
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It has been in the custody of the chief officer of 
the town ever since its presentation, and many of 


the High Bailiffs and Mayors have written their 
names in it, the first being “ Nicholas Perrins, 
1729,” and the last “ Samuel Tovey, 1870-71.’ 

I should add that a very interesting little book, 
of seventy-four pages, entitled “ Baxter's Non 
conformist Descendants; or, Memorial of the 
Old Meeting Congregational Church, Kiddermin 
ster, by the pastor, Georg Hunsworth, M.A.,” 
was published last year by Edward Parry, Kid 
derminster. d. 8. 2 

Temple 


A Retic.—There is in the possession of Mr. 
James Scott, Clarencetield, Dumfries-shire, a truly 
venerable relic of a former generation, the skull 
and entire horns of a deer, completely petrified. 
Each horn consists of six antlers of noble con- 
formation and beautifully marked. This relic of a 
former world was dug from the sands of the Solway 
some time ago, near the mouth of the Lochar, about 
two or three miles within the present tide-mark on 
the Ruthwell shore. Other animal remains, such 
as ribs, backbones, horns and skulls, have been 
dug up from time to time both from the sands 
and higher up in Lochar-moss, indicating that this 
waste of sand and extensive r at flowe were at one 


time a vast deer-forest. Now, the question I would | 


like to have solved is, In aod century of the 
history of our planet did the convulsion or storm 
take place which so completely changed this part 
of its surface? The great quantities of giganti 
trunks, roots, and branches of trees found embedded 
in the sands of the Frith and the moss of Lochar 
show the abundance of vegetable life that must 
have prevailed in this extensive tract—some quite 
fresh, others again quite decayed—all, too, lying 
in one direction, showing the point from which the 
storm must have proceeded which prostrated these 
monarchs of the forest and deprived of life the 
innumerable host of birds, beasts, and reptiles 
which reposed under their foliage. It is also worthy 
of note that while the trees found on the sand are 
oak, highe r up, in the moss, birch, beech, and fir 
prevail. The animal remains, too, towards the 
south are much larger than those found embedded 
in the moss further towards the north. 
JAMES Scorr. 
Clarencefield. 


Suoat, Snoie, Scnoor. 


N We frequently hear 
ef a school of whales, through the newspapers, as 
having been seen. This is obviously improper, 
and to speak of a shoal of fish is little better ; why 
not use in writing the old Saxon word Shol 
(Sceole, A.S.) as given by Bailey (a company of 
fishes), who uses it in preference to shoal. School 
is evidently a corruption of the Anglo-Saxon, and 
the word shoal should only be used in relation to 





a sand-bank in sea or river, more clearly to define 
the object. J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Tue “I” ann “Y,” anb “ Party.”—Chancing to 
rei ad Sir John Davies’s Jus Imponendi ea, 1GdG6 
I note the plur: “monies ” vot “ mor 
frequently, €.9., C. Vi “When those iu : are 
dispersed into the aot of the subjects,’ ae. 
Similarly “ party” is throughout used for a person 
or individual. The i for y is no modern innoya- 
tion. A. B. Grosart. 


ORIGINALS OF CHARACTERS IN “ ConrNGspy.” 
The third volume of Lord Dalling and Bulwer’s 
Life of Lord Palmerston, edited by the Hon. 
Evelyn Ashley, M.P., is full of interestin I 
curious matter,—for instance, the diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the French and Spanish Governments 
respecting the well-known “ Spanish marriages 
containing information of great value just now in 
enabling the newspaper reader to understand the 
origin of Carlism and the Spanish difficulty 
generally. Mr. Ashley has done his work as 
editor modestly and well; and if, as Mr. Wi ller, 
senior, said, the art of letter-writing consists in 
making the recipient wish there were more of it, 
y a parity of reasoning, Mr. A n 
eminently successful ; for, I suppose, there are few 
readers of his book who do not “ wish there were 
more of it,” as it closes at a very important epoch 
in Lord Palmerston’s political career, just, in fact, 
as his fellow-countrymen generally had recognized 
the soundness of his foreign policy, and had begun 
to admire and love his downright, straightforward, 
genial, and thoroughly English manner. This 
third volume gives the reader more insight into 
Lord Palmerston’s private life, his likes and dis- 
likes, his occupations at home, and his care for the 
moral and material welfare of the tenants on his 
English and Irish estates, which made him almost 
a model landlord. No one can prone the book 
without being charmed with the sy frankness 
kind - he irtedness, and affectionate . * disposit on, 
rarely found to such an extent in so great a states- 
man. Amongst the facts worth “ making a note 
of” with which the volume abounds, are the fol- 
lowing. Lord Palmerston, in a letter began at 
Broadlands, May 30, 1844, and finished in London, 
June 5th, to his brother, the Hon. William Temple, 
our Minister at Naples, says :— 

*T send you Coninast Disraeli’s novel, well worth 
reading and admirably written. The characters are, 
many of them, perfect portraits. You will recognize 
Croker in Rigby, Lord Hertford in Menmouth, Lowthex 
in Eskdale, Irving in Ormsby, Madame Zichy in 
Lucretia, but not Lady Strachan in Countess ‘ olonns, 
though the character is evidently meant to fill her place 
in the family party. Sidonia is, I presume, meant as a 
sort of type of the author himself, and Henry Sidney is 
Lord John Manners, the Duke of Rutland’s second son, 
Beaumanoir being clearly Belvoir.” —Life of Henry John 
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Temple, Viscount Palmerston, by the late Lord Dalling 
and Bulwer, Edited by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., 
vol. iii, pp. 138-9, Bentley, 1874. 
S. R. Townsuenp MArer. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 





Lixes on SteEP.—When young, the following 
lines on Sleep were given me 

“ Somne levis quanquam certissima mortis imago 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori. 
Alma quies optata veni! nam sic sine vit 
Vivere quam suave est sic sine morte mori.” 

I should feel much obliged if any one could 
point out the real author of these lines and where 
they are to be found. 

In The Poetical Works of Thomas Warton, edited 
Richard Mant, printed at Oxford, 1802, I find 
»F, . 





by ivi 
in vol. ii. p. 258: 
“In Somnum. 
“Somne veni, et quanquam certissima mortis imago es, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ! 
Huc ades, haud abiture cito: nam sic sine vit 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mori. 


I prefer the lines given me first. Mr. Mant, in a 


foot-note, says the lines “ In Somnum” were said 
to be intended to be pl ed under tatue of 
Somnus in the garden of the late James Harris, 


Esq., Salisbury ; but Mr. Mant doubts these lines 
being by Warton. 

Mr. Headley, in Beauties of Ancient Poetry, 
vol. ii. p. 164, prints these lines, and says they are 
by Warton. But Dr. Warton, in a letter to his 
sister, observes “ that he doubts much of the Latin 
verses for Mr. Harris, having never heard of them.” 
Query, Who did write them, and where are they 
to be first found ? G. R. 


INSCRIPTION ON SILVER-GILT GOBLET 
high, 5 diam. top 

“Cum in ludis more prisco Dred Regis et Principis 
Electoris Saxonis Metropoli x11. 1D. Sept. Mpcovit. 
solenniter habitis Johannes Robingson SS. Theol. 
ecclesie Cathedralis et Metropolitice Christi Cantuar 
ensis Canonicus sacre Regis Majestatis Magne Bri 
tanniz ablegatus extraordin. et Plenipotentiarius ex- 
cellentissimus validissimus, etiam suam sortem ad id 
invitatus tentaret pri et regia ut dicunt brabea’ 
atque inter illa et hoc de quo legis impetrat. 

Plausus excipiunt Victorem Fata Ministram 
Victricis Dominz sic comitare solent.” 

John Robinson was domestic chaplain to Brit. 
Ambass. 
ippointment 


1713 to 1723. 


vo 


(63 inches 





and held various diplomatic 
and was Bishop of London from 
What were the ludi ? 


Sweden, 


CAWDpor. 
Stackpole Court, Pembroke. 


* Brabeuwm, the reward of victory. 


Kempsnott Park, Hants: Pink Faminy.— 
In making some extensive alterations here, I have 
found a block of stone, on which is carved « coat 
of arms, built into the foundations. The arms are: 
Seven lozenges in pale, within a bordure, thereon 
eight cross crosslets fitchées. The tinctures art 
not indicated. This place was owned for many 
centuries by the Pink family, one of whom sold. it, 
in 1775, to Mr. Dehany, who pulled down the old 
house, of which I conceive this block to ha 
formed part, and built the present one in its pl: 
Can any of your readers inform me whether I am 
right in believing these arms to belong to the 
Pinks, or if not, whose they are? N. R. 








wee, 


“Tne OviveTaN Bisie.”—In D’Israeli’s Curio 
sities of Literature (1867, page 435) is the follow- 
ing passage :— 

“ Curious collectors are acquainted with ‘ The Olive- 
tan Bible’: this was the first translation published by 
the Protestants, and there seems no doubt that Calvin 
was the chief, if not the only translator; but at that 
moment not choosing to become responsible for this new 
version, he made use of the name of an obscure relative 
Robert Pierre Olivetan. Calvin, however, prefixed a 
Latin preface, remarkable for delivering positions very 
opposite to those tremendous doctrines of absolute pre- 
destination which in his theological despotism he after 
wards assumed. De Bure describes this first Protestant 
Bible not only as rare, but when found, usually 
imperfect, much soiled, and dog-eared, as the well-read 
first edition of Shakespeare, by the perpetual use of the 


t 





as 





multitude. But a curious fact has escaped the detection 
both of De Bure and Beloe: at the end of the volume 
are found ten wv which, in a concealed manner, 





authenticate the translation, and whi », unless 
initiated into the secret, could possibly suspect. The 
verses are not poetical, but I give the first sentence :— 
* Lecteur entends si vérité adresse 
Viens donc ouyr instament sa promesse 
Et vif parler,’ &c. 

“The first letters of every word of these ten verses 
form a perfect distich, containing information important 
to those to whom the Olivetan Bible was addressed. 

‘Les Vaudois, peuple évangélique 

Ont mis ce thresor en publique.’ 
* An anagram had been too inartificial a contrivance 
to have answered the purpose of concealing from the 
world at large this secret.” 
I should like to know (1) how many editions 
there were; (2) where printed; (3) by whom; 
and (4) where I can find the whole ten verses. 
NEOMAGUS, 


trea 1790.—I 





CRIMINALS EXECUTED, « 
sirous to ascertain whether, after certain assizes, at 
the of the last century, any and what 
criminals were executed, and the offences for which 
they suffered. Where will the of such 
} C. E. 


executions be found ? 





close 


} 
records 


Cuaret or St. Micnart.—Hughson says, in 
his Walks through London, p- 10, that under the 
house of Messrs. Tipper & Fry, 71, Leadenhall 
Street, are the remains of a beautiful little chapel 
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of St. Michael, which were discovered in 1789, 

and built by Prior Norman in 1189. Can any one 

say if the remains of the 600-year-old chapel have 

gone? If so, when was it carted away, and were 

photographs or drawings taken? C, A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Dramatic Query.—The Gentleman’s Magazine 
used to give, as our daily papers now do, a list of 
the plays performed each night at the different 
theatres. Is there any similar record, scattered or 
otherwise, which goes further back ? 

FLEvr-DE-Lys. 


Awnprew Harvey Mitis.—Where can I find 
any particulars of this gentleman, who, I believe, 
was for some time private secretary to the Duke 
of Marlborough. He is said to have published 
(anonymously) Bagatelles, 12mo., 1767. Did he 
publish anything else ? SPERIEND. 


“M. Turin Crceronts Conso.atio.”—I have 
a copy of this work, printed at London by Middle- 
ton, 1583, “nunc primum repertus et in lucem 
editus,”—apparently, therefore, an editio princeps. 
A former owner insinuates a doubt as to its being 
really the work of Cicero. What is the general 
opinion as to its genuineness ? E. H. A. 


“ QuaRTELors”: “ Benpas.”—The dictionaries 
failing me, I turn, as usual, for information to 
“N.&Q.” I ask the meaning of the above words, 
occurring in the following passage of Thomas de 
Walsingham, Life of Edward IT., p. 92, fol., 1574: 
“ Milites quidam, super armatura cotucas indu- 
erunt vocatas quarteloys, Armigeri ver) indumenta 
bendas habuerunt.” 

They refer, no doubt, to some kind of armour, 
or some part of it, but what? Du Cange only 
refers to the military dictionary of Carolus dé 
Aquino, who conjectures that they are so called 
“a quadrifico colore quo erant distinct,” parti- 
coloured, fourfold. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


A. P. Caruiste.—Can you give me any infor- 
mation regarding this dramatic author? In vol 
xvii. of the Theatrical Inquisitor (Sept., 1820), 
there is a review, with extracts, of The Recluse, a 
Musical Drama, in three acts, unpublished, by 
A. P. Carlisle. The drama is founded on the story 
of The Black Dwarf. R. Ineuis. | 


Tue TrigueTra.—While lately looking over a 
very pretty volume on the Coinage of Syracuse, 
by Mr. Barclay V. Head of the British Museum, 
wherein, by the help of the autotype process, most 
beautiful representations of the different coins are 
given, I was much interested by the figure of 
a silver coin of Agathokles, BaciAevs of Sicily, 
B.c. 317—310. The obverse of this coin bears the 
Triquetra (or three-legged figure, symbolical of the 
three-cornered Island of Sicily, the ancient Tri- 





quetra), the feet wearing winged pedila, in the 
centre a Gorgon’s head. At the first glance, this 
devise appears to be almost identical with the 
well-known figure on Manx coins, and the bearing 
on the coat of arms of the Dukes of Athol,—said 
to be a reminiscence of their sovereignty over the 
Isle of Man,—namely, “Gules, three legs in armour 
ppr. garnished and spurred, or, conjoined in triangle 
at the upper part of the thigh.” It appears that 
the Sicilian figure was assumed by Agathokles as 
typical of his dominion over the whole island. I 
should be glad to learn what the connexion is 
between these two figures, for their extreme simi- 
larity can scarcely be accidental. 
A. Fercussoy, 
Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Henry Hesketh, Vicar of St. Hellens, London, 
and Chaplain to His Majesty in 1684, published 
“ An Exhortation to Frequent Receiving the Holy 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, being the Sub- 
stance of several Sermons Preached in St. Hellens 
Church, London.” Who was he? I have failed 
to fidentify him as a member of the Lancashire 
family of that name. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 

Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


* Cooxiz.”—Whiat is the origin of this Scotch 
word as applied to what in England would be 
termed a bun ? James YounG. 

Edinburgh. 


Tue Paruiamentary Army.—Can you tell me 
the numbers (not number) of the Parliamentary 
regiments engaged in the skirmish at Pewick? 
The 55th I know was there, but there were two 


others. T. W. Wess. 


Tue Hoty Roman Empire.—The Times the 
other day, in reference to the death of the Elector 
of Hesse, spoke of him as the last relic of the 
Sacred Seven who met in solemn conclave to elect 
the Ruler of Christendom. I was under the im- 
pression that there were nine electors, three eccle- 
siastical and six secular. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents will inform us which is the correct 
number. E. H. A. 


“Stenper’s Gnost.”—Who was the author of 
this poem? It was published as early as 1759, in 
a series entitled A Collection of Poems by Several 
Hands. The first verse of the poem is— 

* Beneath a churchyard yew, 
Decay'd and worn with age, 
At dusk of eve, methought I spy’d : 
Poor Slender’s ghost, that whimpering cry’d, 
O sweet ! O sweet Anne Page !” 
Ss. D. L. 


Joun Jervis, THE Dwarr.—Is anything known 
about him? <A carefully carved and painted figure 
(life-size) has been in my family for more than 4 
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hundred and twenty years, is now in my posses- 
sion, and has always been called “ John Jervis.” 
Oreras oF Rostna.—I wish to know how many 
operas of Rosina exist, and who Miss Frances 
Brooke, the authoress of one of them, was. Her 
opera was written towards the latter end of the 
last century, but I know nothing more about it. 
Grorce A. MusGRAVve. 


Eriscopus ANGURIEN.— Villanueva (Viage 
Literar. a las Iglesias de Espaiia, t. vii. p. 276) 
gives the act relating to the consecration of the 
church of the Dominicans at Manresa, in the dio- 
cese of Vigue ; and in this the consecrating bishop 
is said to be “ Reverendus in Christo pater et 
dominus domnus Fr. Gundissalvus miserationé 
Divina Episcopus Angurien : regni Angliz.” 

I find in the Biblioth. Saerée of Richard 
Giraud, under the head “ Angurium,” that in the 
Bullarium of the Dominicans, t. iii. p. 218, it is 
said that Pope Eugenius IV. appointed one “ Gon- 
salvo ” to succeed Francis on the see of Anguriwm, 
Dec. 22, 1434; and it is added that Fontana, in 
his Theatrum Dominicanum, and others, held 
this Angurium to be in England, whilst Bremond 
maintained it to be the same with Angyra or An- 
cyra in Phrygia. Can any of your readers help 
me to discover the see here meant? E. H. L. 


Fietcuer, Bishop or Lonpoy.—What were 
the proper arms of this prelate? In the Athene 
Cantabrigienses they are stated to be : Arg., a fess 
between three stags trippant, gu.; and it is added 
that these arms—NSable, a cross patonce pierced be- 
tween four escallops, arg.—are also assigned to him. 
The former are on a shield in Ludlow Castle. In 
Grazebrook’s Heraldry of Worcestershire, these 
arms are assigned to him as Bishop of Worcester, 
1593-4 : Sable, a cross patonce azure, plain pierced 
of the field, between four escallops of the second. 

W. G. D. F. 


Ropes AND THE ARMS or ENGLAND.—Dr. 
Granville tells us in his Autobiography, i. 199, 
that he saw at Rhodes, “ at the corner of [the] Rue 
des Chevaliers, the arms of England... . sur- 
mounted by a ducal coronet, marking possibly the 
residence of Robert Duke of Normandy.” It is 
impossible that this shield can do any such thing, 
unless indeed it was put up long after Robert’s 
death. Can any of your readers tell whether the 
‘hhield is yet in existence ; and, if so, whose bearing 
itis? CoRNUB. 


Replies. 
VYINDOW GLASS: THE HENZEY OR 
HENNEZEL FAMILY. 
(34 §. v. 400, 529.) 
C., at the former reference, after quoting Brand’s 


ning of the glass-works upon the river Tyne about 
1619, when they were established by Sir Robert 
Mansell, Knt., Vice-Admiral of. England,” asks, 
“Had the glass-makers of *Lorraine [Henzey, 
Tyttery, and Tyzack] founded no works on the 
Tyne before those of Mansell ?” 

I think this question may be answered in the 

negative. In the year 1567 Antoine Becque, alias 
Dolin, and Jean Quarré, stated to be natives of the 
Low Countries, obtained from Queen Elizabeth a 
licence for twenty-one years to build furnace- 
houses, &c., for “melting and making of glass for 
glazing, such as is made in France, Lorraine, and 
Burgundy.” These persons, having no knowledge 
of the art they professed, were compelled, we are 
told, to “lease out the benefit of their patent to 
the Frenchmen.” In April, 1568, Quarré and 
another made an agreement with “Thomas and 
Balthazar de Hennezel, Esquires, dwelling at the 
Glass-houses in the Vosges in the Countrie of 
Lorraine,” whereby the latter bound themselves to 
come over “as soon as possible may be, to the said 
countrie of Englande, and there cause to be builded 
and edifyed two ovens to make great glas” (1. ¢. 
“ broad” or window glass), and to bring with them 
“ fower gentlemen glasiers” to assist them. 
These persons, accompanied by their four 
gentlemen” assistants, no doubt came over as 
soon as possible, in accordance with their agree- 
ment, and although the names of the four assistants 
have not been preserved, they, or some of them, 
were evidently Tyzacks and Tytterys. 

Bourne, in his History of Newcastle, assumes 
that these foreigners came at once to Newcastle, 
and there “ wrought in their trade,” but Beeque 
and Quarré’s work was certainly situated in London 
or its neighbourhood ; for in September, 1568, they 
wrote from London to Cecil for permission to cut 
wood, make charcoal, &c., in Windsor Great Park, 
and to convey it from thence to their works. 
Bourne adds that the Henzeys and their com- 
panions afterwards removed into Staffordshire, 
“whence they removed again, and settled upon the 
river side at a place called from their abiding in it 
‘the Glasshouses.’” By Staffordshire Bourne 
meant the neighbourhood of Stourbridge, on the 
borders of Worcestershire and Staffordshire. The 
tradition we have here is that these persons settled 
here and at Newcastle sometime in the sixteenth 
century ; that they discovered the now well-known 
Stourbridge fire-clay, or “ glass-house pot clay,” 
and erected a glass-house on a spot called (I pre- 
sume after them) “ Hungary Hill.” 

Bourne’s date is certainly too early ; but I am 
inclined to agree with him that they came into 
this neighbourhood from Newcastle, and probabl 
several, but certainly not all of them, went bac 
there. The names of Henzey and Tyzack first 


it4 


occur here in 1615, and Tyttery in 1622. Between 
1615 and 1625 there were no fewer than six 





tatement, that “ we may venture to fix the begin- 
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members of the Henzey family alone having children 
baptized at Cldswinford and Kingswinford, no trace 
of whose descendants is to be found here. The 
Stourbridge branch was descended from Joshua 
Henzey, a broad glass-maker at Amblecote, who 
occurs as churchwarden of Oldswinford in 1643, 
and who was buried there in 1660. He had several 
children (mentioned in his will), but none of them 
were baptized here. After 1615, the entries in the 
parish registers are numerous down to 1783, but 
with some dozen exceptions they all refer to 
Joshua’s descendants. 

My collections relating to this family are exten- 
sive, and comprise all their wills proved in London, 
Worcester, and Lichfield, but I have unfortunately 
no means of pursuing my inquiries in the north. 
I am informed, however, that there is, in the 
parish register of All Saints’, Newcastle, a record 
of the burial, on February 11th, 1617-18, of 
“Edward Henzey, servant to Sir Robert Mans- 
field”; and the inference I draw from this entry is 
that Mansell’s works were really carried on by 
members of this family, who probably went to 
Newcastle (? from London) for that purpose. 

There can, I think, be no doubt that the several 
Henzeys, Tyzacks, and Tytterys, living here in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, were engaged 
in the glass trade. Most of them, indeed, are so 
described in their wills, and John (a son of Joshua 
Henzey, of Amblecote) was in L657 a broad-glass 
maker at Woolwich. 

The earliest Henzey will I have found is that 


of Edward Henzey, “of Amblecote, in the parish | 


of Oldswinford, in the Countie of Stafford, glass 
maker.” It is dated July 12th, 1621, and was 
proved in the P. C. C. on the 18th of February 
following. The testator (who was evidently a 
young man) mentions his wife Sara, his infant 
children, Edward and Jane, his brother Peregrine, 
his sister Elizabeth Hensey, widow, and his kins- 
man Joshua Hensey. Joshua, the “ kinsman,” is 
the person I have before referred to as ancestor of 
the subsequent Stourbridge Henzeys; but I have 
never been able to ascertain in what degree he was 
related to Edward. 

Jane, the daughter of Peregrine Henzey, was 
baptized at Oldswinford in 1620, but no further 
trace of him or of Edward’s children is to be found 
here. Did they go to Newcastle ? 

The following extracts from the parish registers 
of Oldswinford and Kingswinford comprise all the 
Henzeys of whom I have no further account. 
Those from Oldswinford are consecutive. I send 
them to “N. & (.” in the hope that some New- 


castle correspondent may be able to afford some | 


information (for which I should be very grateful) 
concerning them :— 


OLDS WINFORD. 
1615, Dec. 9. Paul, son of Jacob Henzie, bapt. 
1615. Dec. 16. Zacharias, s. of Ffowler Henzie, bapt. 


1617. Sept. 15. John — and Mary Henzye, mar. 
ried, 
1619, April 8&. eer ~ | Bago and Suzanna Henzie, mar- 
ried. 
1620. Nov. 26. Jane, d. of Peregrine Henzey, bapt. 
1621. July 17. Edward Hensey, buried. 
1624, April 18. Joseph, s. of Joseph Henzey, bapt. 
1640. Nov. 16. Joseph Henzey and Rachel Henzey, 
married. ‘ 
1646. July 6. Thomas, s. of Joseph Henzey, bapt. 
1647. Oct. 9% Tobias Henzey, buried. 
KINGSWINFORD. 
1625. May 15. Thomas, s. of John and Elnor Henzey, 
bapt. 
1625. Oct. 13. Anne, d. of Ffrancis and Constance 
Henzey, bapt. 
H. SypNey GRAZEBROOK. 

Stourbridge. 

Tur Ten CommManpments (5 §., iii. 85, 135.) 
—In 1547 a communicant was required to rehearse 
perfectly the Ten Commandments (Doc. Ann., 
i. 52). This probably led to the setting up of the 
tables. In 1548 Bradford says the “ Command- 
ments of God are continually in the ears of all 
people read openly in the churches, yea, written 
upon the walls, so that all men know them” 
(Works, i. p. 9). In 1571 Grindal orders “the 
table of the Ten Commandments” (Works, 133- 
157) ; but Parker had required them to be “ comely 
set or hung up in the east end of the chancel” in 
1560 (Works, 133-135); or, according to the 
advertisement of 1564, “over the said Table” 
Doc. Ann., i. 320), that is, as Archbishop Williams 
explains, “fixed higher than the Communion 
Table upon same part of the east wall” (Holy 
Table, p. 43). In 1562 Becon mentions the 
tables “ hanging openly” and “ read every day” in 
houses (Works, i. 66). Parker gives the reason, 
which is this, that they were “to be not only read 
for edification, but also to give some comely orna- 
ment and demonstration that the same [ the 
chancel] is a place of religion and prayer,” in 
accordance with the royal letter quoted in my 
recent edition of the Canons of 1604, where I have 
bracketed the Latin word “ pingatur,” to show the 
contemporaneous meaning of “ set up ” in the Eng- 
lish Code. In 1614, in the Province of York, they 
were written in text-hand upon the white-limed 
walls (Proc. Soc. Ant., vi. 137). Comp. Williams's 
Art. Second Report. Rit. Comm., p. 518. ™ For 
the X Commandments in collers (colours) xxd.’ 
(Hist. of Wimborne, pp- 104 and 156). 


* The Henzeys intermarried several times wih ® 
family of this name. Sarah, the only daughter and 
heiress of John Henzey, was married in 1748 to Thomas 
Brettell of Stourbridge. This John Henzey is statea to 
have been drowned with his son in the Tyne at New 
castle (he was a native of Kingswinford). Is there an 
record of this event in the local annals! From the wi 
it is referred to in a family paper, I imagine it creat 
some sensation at the time, cerca 1730—1740. 
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I give a few earlier instances from MS. 
ntories : 
Pe mncryche (Penkridge) 
‘] bell sold and be stoed i in pluckynge downe of the 
yn. and defacynge the churche; in lye nge a cloth of 
xxxvii" y% 
payntynge 
alter with 


ven oo , 
1552: 


the same ¢ lothe ; and the Table at the highe 
scryptures. 

Carbroke (1547 

“ Settinge the Commandments abought the walls.” 
All Hallows the Less, Thames Street, 1552: 


“ For writing and paynting of the Quyer, xxxs.” 











in- 


ards to goe over alonge the Roode Lofte, and 


3f 


)). Possibly this was the same as “a boerde 
over where the alter stode” (MS.‘Mu. St. Mar- 
garet, Fish Street). I have no doubt that the 
sentences took the place of the pictures and 
paintings on church walls which Edward VL., in 
1547, ordered to be destroyed Inj. y Doe. 
Ann., i. 17). Such Barclay saw at Ely, ¢. 1514:— 
‘I saw them myself well painted on the wall, 

Late gazing, upon our church cathedral, 

Then saw I horsemen at pendent of a hill, 

And the Th Kings with all their company, 

Their crowns glowing bright and oriently, 

With their presents and gifts mystical. 


l. Co 


ree 




















S. John Zachary 1552: All this beheld I mm pester on the wall,” 

“For payntynge al wrytyne of the Church cont’ ve , p. 19, Percy Soc., vol. xxii. 
elxxvi yeards iii quarters at xvid the yearde xil. xvis. | In London we ates the precise date when, on 
viiid.” Sept. 9, 1547, all churches were new whyte- 

I may add that citations were, in —_ val | lymed, with the Commandments written on the 
times, sometimes suspended over English altars. | walls” (Grey Friars’ Chron., p. 54) 

At a later date the Episcopal Articles of Vi isita- | Mackenzig E. C. Watcort. 
tion, c. 1630, ask “whether the Ten ¢ ‘ommand- Bi ‘ 
ments are fair written and set up in the east end -.. oa ter of fact, and not of controversy, I 
of your church Second Rep. Rit. Comm., 518). ay say 1Al the Ten Commandments are fre- 
“ Are the Ten Commandments set upon the east | 1" ly et up in Wesleyan " hapels. [ may 
end of your Church where the people may best see | ins stance, from my own knowledge, the Humber- 
to read them?” (Duppa, 1638 ; Idid., 577; Juxon, | age Road hapel, Leicester ; and I — _ —_ 
1640, p. 588), which clearly marks the technical | }) Ss y * hapel, London, and in Oxford 
corpus ecclesier, body, navis, or church, in distine- ace Chapel, Leeds, they may be seen. 
tion to the chancel, as in White’s Articles, 1640. Tuomas NortH, 
“Ts the insid ‘your church and chancel dec: y ‘ Desipenrivs. on » ORIGINAL Pu rim,” &e 
whited and ne i WwW th whol some sentence ol (5% S. iii. 38, 69.) Pe 1 unexpect 1 chance which 
Scripture, meet for the pe ople S meditation and | brought me up to town this week enabled me to 
eenegten age? bid, 599). ¢ — in 1663, InquIreS | find, at the British Museum, one or two additional 
generally if they are “ well placed” (Ibid., 601) ; | particulars of the Desiderius, which I beg leave to 
and Hacket, “ Are the fen Comm indments, Lord *! record in your pages. It seems that Br unet is a 
Pray r, and the Creed drawn out fair letters in| far out in assigning 1548 for the date of the 
convenient places ?” (Ibid., p. 608.) _.. |original issue in Spanish (which is still to seek 

The Ten ( mimandments at first were probably | as Sandius was in taking the Rotterdam 1674 
introduced n place of the Rood ornaments, Thus, | 12mo. for the first Latin edition. Retaining the 
in 1547, there was “ P4 to Wm. Stockdale for 35 | numbers in my former list, I would add the fol- 
ells of cloth for the furniture of the Roode Lofte, | lowing : 
wherein the Commandements be written, price | 1 (a). “Tratado Mamado el Desseoso: y por otro nobre 
of the ell, 8d. 1550. P¢ to him that did paint | Espejo de religiosos: agora de nueuo corregido: y 
and write the 6™ cl] upter of St. John’s Gospel n | aiadida la sexta parte: q. hasta agora no hasido im- 
the Quire, 2£” (my History of St. Marga | Pressa. 15 Con preuilegio.” 4°. unpaged. Colophon - 
Wy siminster. p. 59) I I find. in 156 ) ‘pa hee impressa la presente obra : enla imperial cibdad « le 
‘ r4).. . ‘oledo en casa de Ju = ayal a. A cabose a cat rze dias 

; to Jno. Welby for a frame to set on the paper je ne Deziébre. iio del sefior de. M.D. xij.” 
a why ES, = - — — ( i, BB This is British Muse um, 4411 A The title ~ Page 
} ae al et ele cae Ly sa 1] J. he bears an emblematical woodcut, bear ng upon the 
peal Phe - P ore bony me oad oa | subjects of the volume. In the centre is a repre- 
slenees tase oe nae a doubt ron the | sentation of the crucified Saviour, before whom 
infinenen of Prog, a0 ding petty, os Falke in th r kneels an eccl siastic, with these words on a scroll 

) NO 288g bg gente st’ | proceeding from his mouth—“ Desiderat anima 
aie ieee ee ee me a ad te Deus,” evidently alluding to the idea 
(Werks. i. 193). For others. cee Bonner’s Article which has suggested the title. ; 
1554. Art xli. Doe os ; 162) In 1 The same. Bunge. J. Junta, 1548. 4°, (Br. 
Parl Pager Hoy) Sn than af tan Ok I The same. 1554. 4 Fol. clxvi. ise» PP. 332 

Ker asks if there is “a table of the X Com- | Colophon; “ Fue impressa la presente obra: en Burgos en 
oon ments before the Communion bourde,” | la casa de Jui de Junta. Aino de M.D.LIIIL’ 
which is different from the “comely and decen This is British Museum, 4403i. The title-page, 
Communion Table standing upon a frame ” ‘art. | worded exactly as above, also bears woodcut of 
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the crucifixion, but without emblematical adjuncts 
or Totte red scrolls, 

5. “ Desyderius. Sive Expedita ad Divinum Amorem 
Via, Dialogo Allegorico non minus erudito, quam venusto, 
ante annos aliquot Hispanice cedita, atque nunc in 
linguam Latinam, Arnoldo vander Meer, Naelwyceno, 
I. Licentiato, Hierosolymitanzque vrbis milite ac Pere- 
grino interprete, traducta. Lovanii. Apud Ioannem 
waen, Bibliopolam Iuratam, sub Castro Angelico. Anno 
1554. Cum Priuilegio Ce. Ma. ad quatuor annos.” 12°, 
unpaged. 

This is British Museum, 847, c. 13/2, and con- 
sists only of the first three parts of the Desseoso, 
and this is all that Howel has translated. Howel 
has not however preserved in his version the 
division into parts and chapters ; his English runs 
on without any breaks, and suffers from the want 
of the appropriate divisions and headings of the 
original. 

As evidence of the popularity of Howel’s version, 
it may be mentioned that at least three editions of 
it were issued in the same year, 1717. The 
British Museum has a copy (4410 e) of the third, 
with this title-page :— 

“ Desiderius, or the Original Pilgrim : a Divine Dialogue. 
Showing the most Compendious Way to arrive at the 


Love of God. Render’d into English, and explain’d 
with Notes. By Lawrence Howel, A.M. Under Con- 
finement. The Third Edition. London: Printed by 


William Redmayne for the Author, 1717.” 12 
and with “ Index” leaf at close. 
In this edition the Preface is dated “ Feb, 21, 


1716.” V.ELLL.LC.LV. 


» pp. 190, 


Braose = Bavent (5" §. ii. 237, 436 ; iii. 57.) 
—I am very anxious to get proof of a marriage 
said to have taken place between William de 
Braose (third son of William de Braose, who died 
1290, and Mary de Roos, who died 1326) and 
Eleanor de Bavent, by Dallaway, Cartwright, 
Shirley, Lower, and others ; I cannot find a tittle 
of proof that any such marriage ever took place, 
and I find many reasons against its probability. 

In the first place, this William de Braose was 
born before 1285 [Feet of Fines, 14 Edw. I. 
Sussex]; whereas Eleanor de Bavent is said to be 
heir to her brother John in 1358 [Cartwright’s 
Rape of Bramber|, when the latter was aged 
twenty. No inquisition on this John’s death is 
anywhere to be found; but, supposing the date 
1358 to be correct, he was born in 1338, and we 
may presume that his sister would be born some- 
where about the same date. I need hardly here 
suggest from these dates that it is highly improb- 
able that such a marriage ever took place. 

Again, in 1358, the very year that Cartwright 
says Eleanor de Bavent succeeded her brother, the 
king granted to Peter de Braose (reputed son of 
William de Braose and Eleanor de Bavent) and 
Joan his wife the Manor of Wistoneston (Pat. 
Roll, 31 Edw. IIL, Pt. 3, M. 1); so we have a 


woman of the age of about twenty with a married 


son; again, I need hardly say highly improbable, 
if not impossible. I am very anxious to place 
this Peter de Braose in his proper place in the De 
Braose pedigree. He got the Manor of Wistone- 
ston by a grant from the king, as shown above, and 
not from the De Bavent family, as generally stated. 
In the inquisition on Roger, the reputed father of 
John and Eleanor de Bavent, it is stated that he 
granted this manor to the king (Inq. p. m., 31 
Edw. III. 1st Nos. 46). The only supposition I 
can make is, that Eleanor was sister and heir of 
this Roger, and that John de Bavent is entirely a 
myth ; this would throw her a generation earlier, 





and make her a more probable wife of W illiam 
de Braose, who was cutabeie born before 1285 ; 


and it would account for the king (having received 

the manor by grant of Roger) granting it to Peter 

de Braose, who might, under these circumstances, 

very possibly be Eleanor de Bavent’s son, particu- 

larly if she herself happened to be dead before the 

date 1 1358. D. C. E. 
Record Offic 


“Youna Rocer’s Covurtsuip” (5 §. ii. 487 ; 
iii. The accompanying may probably be 
nearer to the original than the version of C. M. G. 
It was repeated to me by my mother, a lady in 
her seventy-sixth year, native of Taunton, who 
tells me she frequently heard it while staying at a 
farm near Wiveliscombe, when about twelve years 
of age. I have given it in the West Country 
dialect, as she recited it, and should mention that 
in that district the pronoun “he” is almost in- 
variably rendered “ her” by the peasantry :— 

**Youne Raptn’s CourRTSHIP. 
As I be thee mauther, and thou art my zon, 
Give ear to a Parent’s advice; 
Pit on thee best clothes and thee mart yaller hoze, 
And zet out vor to take thee a wife, thee must, 
Aye thee must, zhure thee must, 
And zet out to take thee a wife, thee must. 


53.) 


Zo Rabin piit on hez holiday clothes (pron. clo-az), 
Which neither were ragged nor tooarn ; 
Hez zmart yaller hoaze zuit zo wull wi’ hez clothes 
That her look’d like a Ginnlemun barn, her did, 
Aye her did, zhure her did, 
Her look’d like a Ginnlemun barn, her did. 


The vurst that young Rabin was zuitor unto 
Was a Butcher's vat da’ater called Graace ; 
Her ne’er zaid a word, or a bow, or to do, 
But her gied ’im a zlat in the veace, her did, 
Yes her did, zhure her did, 
Her gied ‘im a zlat in the veace, her did. 


As Rabin was walking along in the street, 
Not minding of any vine volks; 
Her ztepped up and Kiss’d the wife of the Priest, 
And her had ’im a piit in the stocks, her had, 
Aye her had, zhure her had. 
Her had ’im a piit in the stocks, her had. 


Now Rabin was weeping and wailing vull zoore, 
And a making a turrible pother ; 

If this be the way that men do get wives 
I'll niver zeek out vor another : 
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But I wull live zingle all days o’ my life 
Or I’ll goo whoam an’ marry my mauther, I wool ; 
Yes I wool, zhure I wool, 
I’ll goo whoam and marry my mauther, I wool.” 


H. H. W. 


Fleet Street. 


Pavt Jones’s Action (5 §. ii. 348, 396, 498 ; 
iii. 31.)—There is in existence a large mezzotint 
engraving of the celebrated engagement between 
Paul Jones and Captain Pearson, which took place 
off Flamborough Head on Sept. 24, 1779. The 
“Bon Homme Richard,” the American ship, was 
so much cut up that she sank the next day. 
When a boy I remember also to have seen a rude 
coloured engraving, representing Paul Jones 
shooting his first lieutenant, Mr. Grub, for going 
to strike the colours of the “ Bon Homme Richard,” 
as he was resolutely determined to fight it out to 
the last. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Waste-rirF ” (5 §. ii. 426 ; iii. 56.)—Is not 
this the dialectically clipped form of the expressive 
compound word “ Waste-thrift ” ? 

I can at present recall only one instance, although 
there are, I am persuaded, many more, in which 
the full form is used, and that is in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Knight of the Burning Pestle. Tn Act i. 
sc. 3 of that play Mrs. Merrythought says to her 
son Jasper— 

** And thou art a waste-thrift.” 

According to this explanation, your correspondent 
Mr. Seta Wair is right in saying that more is 
implied in the word “ Waste-riff” than simply 
waste, and also in giving as its equivalent the more 
common compound word “ Spend-thrift.” This 
form has, in fact, supplanted the one in question, 
although in no respect more worthy of being kept 
in use. H. B. Purrton. 

There can be little doubt that the termination 
of this word is identical with “rife,” a word of 
Saxon origin, and used more commonly, I believe, 
in Scotland than in other parts of the Kingdom. 
It appears as a termination in several Scotch words 
now in everyday use ; thus, “Cauldrife, suscep- 
tible to cold,” according to Jamieson, but a word 
for which there is no exact equivalent in English ; 
it describes a person difficult to warm or to keep 
warm, and morally ungenial or cold in disposition. 

“Waukrife,” wakeful, or “ Wakriff,” as it is 
spelled in Jamieson’s Dictionary, is nearly as com- 
mon in the north. A “ waukrife wean” is a term 
applied to a little imp who in the dead of the 
night is hopelessly awake and active, and positively 
refuses to go to sleep. 

From analogy, I think the meaning of the word 
in question is very clear. 

A. Frereusson, Lt.-Col. 


ii. 161, 214, 350; 


Mr. Warp says 


SHAKSPEARE : Bacon (5 §, 
ul, 32.)—Pray, a brief reply. 








that “many marriage acts result in no birth issue,” 
which is, of course, true. But I objected to the 
tautology of birth-issue and of marriage and act. 
He might have said “the issue of that marriage,” 
or “ the birth of that ditto,” or “the issue of that 
act.” I am sorry that I misunderstand Mr. 
Warp’s purport and intention (tautological again 
—aye !), but the substitution of fleshes for “ flashes 
a 300-year-old tale” is to mea case of obscwrwm 
per obscurius. Aldrich I haye never read, nor 
is he much read now. However, it is interesting 
to know that he tends to suppress the senses of 
touch, sight, and smell. H. 8. Skipton. 
Exeter Coll., Oxford. 


Mr. Warp has asserted that the bust of Shak- 
speare at Stratford-upon-Avon was the work of 
“ Jansen, one of the first artists of his time”; that 
Shakspeare had settled down into a Warwickshire 
farmer,” and that Shakspeare’s statue in West- 
minster Abbey was the work of Roubiliac. I 
exposed the first blunder, and asked him for his 
authority for the second. Not to be too hard 
upon him, I refrained from an exposure of the 
third. I say they are all blunders ; that the 
Stratford bust was by Gerard Johnson, the statue 
in Westminster Abbey by Schemaker, and that 
Shakspeare, on his retirement, settled down as a 
literary man, and not as a farmer. I am open to 
conviction, if Mr. Warp can establish any of his 
statements, but I decline to be ignored ; and I 
venture to think that if he cannot establish the 
statements which I impugn as blunders, he ought 
to retract them. J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


Curious CuristiAn Names (5 §, ii. 512; iii. 
52.)—Bethia is not uncommon in South Bucking- 
hamshire, but I never heard it elsewhere. It 
occurs in a High Wycombe paper of Feb. 5, 1875, 
which is now before me. What is its origin? 

JAMES BRITTEN. 

In the parish register of Kildwick in Craven, 
North Yorkshire, the name Misericordia occurs 
several times about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Has any one met with it anywhere else? 

PARADISUS IN SOLE. 


GrorcE WALKER (5" §, ii. 247 ; iii. 56.)—It is 
stated that he had a sister Anne, married to 
Maxwell of Falkland ; whereas I find, by refer- 
ring to Burke’s Gentry, that “ William Maxwell, 
Esq., of Falkland, co. Monaghan, fourth and 
youngest son of the Right Rev. Robert Maxwell, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Kilmore, married Anne, 
daughter of the Rev. George Walker, D.D.” 
Which is the correct pedigree ? 
Wma. Jackson Picort. 


Dundrum, co. Down. 


268, 432, 478 ; iii. 
MILLER has lived 


Crock-Srrikine (5 §, ii. 
15.)—May I ask how long Mr. 
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in Hamburg! LEveryone who is practically ac- 
quainted with the German language knows that 
the time is counted as follows : A quarter past six, 
“in Viertel auf sieben” (i. ¢. a quarter towards 
seven). Half past six, “ Halb sieben” (7. ¢. half 
seven ; half way towards seven). A quarter to 
seven, “Drei Viertel auf sieben” (i. ¢. three 
quarters towards seven), consequently the clock 
strikes at 6°15, one for the quarter, and seven for 
the hour which is coming. M. E. M. 


Tne Kitiierews (5 §. ii. 487; iii. 71. 
Referring to Rutter’s Fonthill Abbey, I observe in 
Table I1., showing the descent of William Beck- 
ford, Esq., from King Edward IIL., that it is there 
stated Sir Edward Seymour of Bury Pomeroy, 
Bart., who died in 1659, married Dorothy Killigrew, 
daughter of Sir Henry Killigrew of Larock, in the 
county of Cornwall, knight. Joun PARKIN. 


Epwarp Gipson (5 §S. iii. 25, 59) died on the 
16th January, 1794, on the first floor of No. 76, 
St. James’s Street, near the corner of Little St. 
James’s Street, in a house occupied at that period 
by Elmsk y, the bookseller, and which, together 
with the Thatched House Tavern, was pulled down 
in 1843 to make room for the present Conservative 
Club. Wituram Puarrt. 

Conservative Club. 

[The Thatched House Tavern was not pulled down till 
after the above date. | 


InscripTiONS oN SEALS AND Rivnos (5 §, ii. 
528 ; iii, 14.)—Many years ago, I remember hear- 
ing from my father that he had successfully 
interpreted a poesy on a seal which had given 
much trouble to some of the antiquaries of that 
day, and had especially misled them by the aspect 
of its commencement. I can only give the ortho- 
graphy from memory, but it was nearly as follows: 
“ IESUISELDA MURLEL,” which he read: “se sui(s 
S(c)EL D'AMOUR LEL (loyal).” Bearing this in 
mind, it seems to me not unlikely that the in- 
scription given by Mr. Wake from the ring lately 
found near Cockermouth (“ N. & Q.” 5 8. ii. 528) 
may admit of a somewhat similar interpretation 
by being put into this form, “Je sUIS SIGNE 
DAMITI-.” I recollect an instance of another 
difficulty as to an inscription on a seal, terminated 
by my father’s discernment (the orthography 
being, as before, uncertain, though I am sure 
of the general impression): “cAN DU PLERA 
MEILLEUR SERA.” Some had fancied that it 
meant “A full candour, or confidence, is better 
than wax.” But he readily divined the inter- 
pretation: “QuAND (A) DIEU PLAIRA MEILLEUR 
SERA.” T. W. Wess. 


LonGevirr : Cats (5 §. iii. 104.)\—Anno 1760, 
the Nestor Felinus, Roger—in his kittenhood pro- 
bably—was brought by my grandmother to Wor- 





cester. Well I remember him up to 1786 or 1787, 
when death sounded his catcall ; but he had so 
regularly bagged a rabbit in “ Hickman’s fields,” 
catering for his mistress, that his last hour may be 
assigned to cataleapsy rather than to catarrh. 

The feline genus is, however, proverbially longe- 
val; our Toms and Tibbies passing their nine 
lives as systematically as their penal namesakes 
occupy their reformatory jails. At all events, the 
vigornian Roger may be biographed as almost 
congener with Shakspeare’s Tybalt, the “ King of 
Cats,” and assuredly four or five years beyond the 
twenty-two of “Mrs. Mac——s.” Would that I 
could catalogue his accomplishments as threnodially 
as Professor Karl ! 

It will add a link to the catena of Feline fame 
to record the fact that my old contemporary and 
comrade, George Croly, composed his tragedy of 
Catiline with his favourite cat sitting on his left 
shoulder. Epmunp LENTHALL SwIrTe. 


Perer Sterry (1* S. iii. 38, 434; vii. 388; 
2nd §. xii. 271.)—Some of your old contributors 
may be interested in hearing that the long lost 
MSS. of Peter Sterry have been found. 

FREDERICK MANT. 





Egham Vicarage. 

LEGEND oF THE Macic Rye (5 §. iii. 149. 
—This legend has been fully investigated in an 
article read before the Royal Society of Literature, 
and printed in Vol. [X., New Series, of their pub- 
lications ; and some additional paralle ls have been 
supplied by me in the Local Notes and Queries 
columns of the Manchester Guardian, July 6th, 
187 W. R. Crearanp. 


Car mpfiel ld, Manchester. 


“Bonnie Dunper” (5 §S. ii, 5, 154, 357, 437, 
193; iii. 96.)—Where and by whom was thi 
epithet first given to Claver’se? Is it older than 
Scott’s spirited song? Who wrote the musi 
to which the said song is sung? In the Doom of 
Devorgoil it merely says—“ Song.—Tune, Th 
Bonnets of Bonnie Dundee.” The old Scotch tune 
f Bonnie Dundee, to which Macneil wrote Sa 
ye my wee thing, has nothing in common with that 
of Scott’s song, though he got the idea of the 
chorus from a coarse Grub Street ballad, professedly 

» be sung to an excellent tune called Bonny 
D odie” It must have been the | laintive old air 
to whose “ profondeur de trist oro s pe rformed 
on the “ bugpipe” (sic), Victor Hugo alludes in 
his Travailleurs de la Mer. GREYSTEIL. 


Cran Leste (5 §. iii. 27.)\—The identity of 
what probably were the original arms of the Kings 
of Barracht,* or Barra, in the parish of Bouttie, 
with those described by Mr. Lestiz as borne by 


* By an obvious misprint, the family seat ap ypeared in 
Mr. Lesire’s query as “ Banucht of Bantie.” 
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Lady Iso bel Leslie, ecording to the MS. of 
is very rem: urkable, “ King b. on a bend, 
buckles g.,” Arms, i c., of Scottish Families 
1628 (Harleian MSS. 1423 * Kinge, 
ar., fermails of the field. 
Burke ’s Gi nh. Armory. The char ves ¢ f 


lion’s head and mullet were, doubtless, subsequer 


1590 
three 
; ] 





bend three 





lded to the coat, * ‘K ng . on a bend thre¢ 
buckles g., betwixt a lyon’s head errased, and 
mollet o.’ Arms of the Second Degre oj G t 
the Kingdor of Scotland (called Ve 


Minores collected by Pont, circa 1620 Slo ne 





MSS. 940). Lastly, the bend was inged for the 
ess; the Leslies of Balq thain ( adopted the 
fess for difference ; Lord Eythin reverted to the 
bend on the change in his armorial bearings (*“ N. 
& Q.,” 4" 5. xii. 352, note 17 


























Me. Lesure thinks that the Kings are “ doubt- 
less cadets of Leslie of Leslie and the identity ot 
the principal ordinary and its charges in the 
f both families would certainly seem to point to 

common ancestry. Traditions as to the orig 
f im 3 espe uly a st old Scottish 

mule re so common st be of little or n | 
wthority ; ] therefore vive one which has been 
handed down in the King family for what it may 
be deemed worth. It is asserted that the name 
was origu lly Mac Entore,t and that a Robert 
i » Ma » having saved his sovereign’s life in 
mmemoration of | prowess ssumed | 
and coat armour since borne by his 
» insertion of the word dictus between 
the Christian and surname, may the inference bi 
drawn that Robert King s the first to he 
that name From this Robert, who, “pro anima | 
1a et antecessorum et successorum suorum,” be 
queathed land in Aberdeenshire to the monastery 
} l about which Goda, his daughter, | 
settled by the “Convencio” of | 
g ‘harter in the Advocates’ Library 
there blank in the pedigree till the close of th 
fifteenth century, when James King, of B h 
was the representative of the house he was also 
proprietor of the half of Westhous, or Wester 
house, which land he resigned into the hands « 
John, Earl of Mar Lord of) Garioch, 1 
, * The tincture of the lion’s head and mullet appears | 
yh ave been indifferently ” or r te le“N.&Q., 
*® S. xii. 352, note The ‘King family, of C rrard, 








. Ferman ‘ charges “ or.”’ 
+t Was this surname, Ma intyre, In existence f 
Robertus dictus King I find in And 
Nation one tradition assigning its orig 
the e thi rteenth century. 
This name appears to hs ave bee 


Scottis 


erson 8 


in to the « 





ont 
sh | 
e} 

d of 


n in use al gst the 














received a new charter of them to himself and his 


spouse, Marjorie Berclay (daughter of the Laird 


of Towie " Nov. 15, 1490, He died between 1504 
and 1507. Lord Eythin was the last of the name 
designed “ of Barracht.” C. S. K. 
Eythan Lodge, Southgate. 
Tue “Panutvus” or Piavrvs (5" S. iii. 160.)— 


he | 


pia ive 


t rece nt account of the Pheenician 
in this play is, I believe, that by the 
M. Rodwell, M.A., in Transactions of So 
Archeol., vol. ii. p. 235 (Dee., 18 
also Gesenius’ Phenician Mon ments, 
, for a very full account. 
“Hl atfield Hall, Sashom. 


Bompast (5 §, iii, 29.) 


female wear used to be made 


vest and most 


Rev. J 


} ~e 
Bibl. jo) see 
57 


> 
> 
F’. 


~th 


A textile fabric for 





thirty or forty years 
Uk, which was called 
The first part was, [ suppose, derived 
t. Jos FISHER. 


ro composed of cotton and s 
Bombazine. 
honk 
aterford. 


EPH 


“Wa 


Tue Rev. Dr. TuHackeray (2™ §. iv. 453; 





v. 78. E. D., at the latter reference, answered an 
nquiry as to Dr. Thackeray’s descendants. Would 
kindly continue the descent by adding the 


oret of the eldest 
M. o of Cambridge, 


on of Thoma Thackeray, 


Lydia Whist, and con- 


and 


tinuing ate pedigree to the present time 
P 
Clifton. 
SociaL Posirion or CLERGYMEN IN Past 
| IES pth S. lil j In the Commercial Com- 


} udium of Feb. 3 of this year, amongst the 
“ Bills of Sale,” is one by the mye —A 


——., clerk in orders, a 
; 

and keeping a gener: 

e the na of the clergy 

for obvious reasons. 


1 also farrier, 
«&e., at i: store at —— 
I do not gi 1e 


re 


mes 


; 
siadence 


< 5th S. wh 7. = 
the descendants 
lal lords took to 


and married those whose 





HvusBANDMEN 
‘ That long before § 
even youn 
iculture 








Shaksp« 
yer sons occasional ly) of feu 


as a <T n, 





rin was serfis! » tha may be inferred the mixture 
of classes was very consi ted able in Elizabeth's time,” &c. 
I shall be very glad if he will be so good to 





thoriti es ¢ 
in the le: 


his statement, 


supply some au ! 
st question, but I am 


which I do not 


/much interested in the subject. The late Mr. 
| Jonn Goven Nicnors (4 §, vii. 255) describes 

“ Husb: indm in” as “ one who tills his own land, 
in distinction t * farmer, > who o upi s the lan 


1 
I 


m1 nother menneee. There are two matters 
hould like authorities for—first, the issue of feudal 
leaiie becoming husbandmen ; and second, their 


Pic their fabulous chronicles describing “ Cruithne | marriages with persons of serfish origin. 

) ¢ Cinge ” or “ Cruidne filius Cing,” as the leader of | ae 2 
tho se Picts who came over from Erin and their first , . 

monarch in Alban. Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, EXPLOSIONS OF GUNPOWDER -- AGAZINES BY 
edited by Wm. F. Skene, LL.D., Edin., 1867. | Licursixe (5% §, iii, 48, 114, 138.)—The list 
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given by L. H. H. is incorrect as to the explosion 
at Chester in 1772 being caused by lightning. 
The account of it given in the Annual Register 
for that year and in Hemingway’s Chester shows 
that its origin was not known. Below the room 
where the puppet-show exhibition was taking 
place a grocer had a store, and had a few days pre- 
viously deposited 800 lbs. of gunpowder there. 
The number of persons killed was 23, and of 
wounded 83. At one of the evening meetings of 
the Chester Archzological Society, the Rev. Canon 
Hennfield exhibited a playbill of the night’s per- 
formance at the Puppet Show on the night of the 
explosion, Nov. 5, 1772. The following extracts 
from the Corporation accounts of the city of 
Chester refer to this accident :— 

“1772. Nov. 6. Paid 2 Constables, by Mr. Mayor's 
Order, for going about y* Town to get y® names of y* 

rsons Killed by y* late Explosion, previous to y° 

oroner’s Inquiry, Sumoning Jury, Xc., 5s. 

7, Paid 13 Constables, by Mr. Mayor's Order, for 
their attendance to preserve Order whilst Labourers 
were searching y°® ruins of Eatons Room for Bodys lost 
in y* late Dreadful Explosion, 19s. 6d.; and to y* Jury 
for their Trouble in viewing 19 Bodys and attending y* 
Inquirys, 1/. 1s. ; 22. 0s. 6d.” 

T. N. Brusnrretp, M.D. 

Brookwood, Woking. 


Joun Lirrieton (5™ §. ii. 408, 450.)—I have 
to thank Lorp Lytretron and H. §S. G. for their 
trouble in replying so fully to my query in 
reference to Holbeach and John Littleton. I 
expected to learn that he belonged to the Hagley 
family, but the precise information I could not 
quite get at. I cannot find the name of any other 
Lyttleton in the Kingswinford Registers, and they 
date from the Ist of James I. ; therefore I thought 
that these Lyttletons might, for some object con- 
nected with the plot, or other reason, have simply 
been the temporary oceupie rs, and not the owners, 
of Holbeach. Or it might have passed in marriage 
with one of the two daughters of John Littleton, 
co-heiresses (H. S. G. only mentions the marriage 
of one) to the Bendy family, the next owners. I 
should be very glad of any information as to this 
old Kingswinford family. About a mile from 
Holbeach there is an ancient-looking place, very 
much like an old manor-house, but now a very 
dilapidated farmhouse. Was this the former 
residence of the Bendys? Its situation must have 
been very pleasant, among meadows, and com- 
manding very lovely views. Now, however, through 
the industry or rapacity of man, or both, it is little 
better than a heap of cinder mounds. 

Some fifty years ago there lived near here an 
old gentleman of the name of Bendy and his two 
maiden sisters. They one by one passed away, 
but so long as they lived they continued to practise 
the old-fashioned open-house hospitality ; any one 
calling might have a chump of bread and cheese 
and a mug of ale. 





I have a parchment copy of « charter belonging 
to Kingswinford, in which Queen Elizabeth con- 
firms certain privileges and exemptions to the 
tenants of this ancient demesne of the Crown, at 
the request of William Bendy and others, tenants 
of the manor ; one of these exemptions being that 
the Kingswinfordians were not obliged to serve on 


juries except within the manor. This charter was 


renewed by James I. How and when did Kings- 
winford cease to be a demesne of the Crown? The 
manor now belongs to Earl Dudley. H. M. F. 


On CertTarn Verses Wroncty ASCRIBED TO 
tocERS (5" §S, iii. 122, 151.)—Until perusing the 
communications of Mr. Gatton and of “The 
Writer of the Article on Holland House in the 
Quarterly Review,” I had imagined that the lines 
commencing— 

“ Majestic tree, whose wrinkled form has stood,” Ke., 
on the oak in Ampthill Park, were written by 
J. H. Witten. He was a protégé of the House ot 
Russell, and was frequently at Woburn Abbey and 
at Ampthill, not far distant ; and he was, as your 
readers are aware, the translator of Tasso and 
Garcilasso de la V eqa. The former is dedicated, 
in some beautiful lines, to Georgiana, Duchess of 
Bedford. 

[I also used to fancy, but it now appears 
erroneously, that Lord Wensleydale’s impromptu 
had reference to the quality of the verses on the 
tree, and not to the age of the author. Sub judice 
lis est. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Ortuocrapny (5" §. iii. 66, 155.) —The Queen’s 
printer is not to be relied on in matters of spelling. 
In substituting in 1866 attorneys for the attornies 
of 1843 he doubtless went in the right direction. 
So in 1850 he prints “An Act to diminish the 
delay and expense of proceedings in the High Court 
of Chancery,” whereas in an Act of 8 & 9 Vict. 
c. 83, which I have taken haphazard, he had used 
the form expences, an undoubted but very common 
error. But unfortunately H.M.’s printer some- 
times goes from right to wrong. Thus, in printing 
“An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain 
Duties on Wine Licences... and regulating the 
Licensing of Re fre shment Houses,” &e. L860), he 
spells correctly - but in the Act of 1872 for 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors he 
makes no distinction between the substantive and 
the verb, spelling both license. In his mode of 
spelling waggon he has, at all events, the merit ot 
consistency, and though etymologically wrong, he 
may probably be thought conventionally right. 

c. 8. 


l 


Visitixe Carns (5t® §. iii. 168.)—The specia 


significance of the turning down of particular 
corners is a French importation, which has never 
taken root in England. The turned down corner 
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sometimes means that one card is left instead of 
several for several members of a family ; but the 
proper practice is for those only ever to turn down 
corners who are calling personally, and with a wish 
to see those on whom they call, and not merely 


eavin cards ufter an invitatl D, AC, . 
D 
GARTH S cTturREs (5+ ( 
Pi URES 5th . u. 169 —Add 


the great picture of St. Paul before the Roman 
Governor, in Lincoln’s Inn Hall, and “ A Game of 
Piquet, or Virtue in Danger,” belonging to the 
Dake of Richmond, at Goodwood. 

W. J. Bernaarp Smira. 

Temple. 

Tue TERMINATION “AC” IN PLAcE-NAMES IN 
France (5 §, ii. 320, 455, 523 ; iii. 59, 118.)—In 
his Rude Stone Monuments, 1872, p. 329, Mr. FEr- 
Gusson mentions that in France there are 517 
towns, villages, or places of which the names end 
inac. He says, “there is one particle, ac, which 
may prove of importance when its origin i 
tained.” 





S ascer- 


novice would employ for any serious purpose a 
cipher capable of betraying him so readily to all 
other novices who might wish to penetrate his 
secret, 

If Mr. BLoomrie.p will examine the edition of 
Edgar Allan Poe’s works which has been an- 
nounced as forthcoming (Dec., 1874) from the 
publishing house of Messrs. Black & Co., Edin- 
burgh, he will find, I suspect, in the papers on 
Cryptography much that will both surprise and 
interest him. G. L. H. 

Greenville, Ala. 

Tue Rev. Joun Dart (5 §, iii. 28, 96.)—-The 
date of publication of Westmonasterium ; or, the 
History and Antiquities of the Abbey Church of 
St. Peter’s, Westminster, &c., the work mentioned, 
I suppose, by Mr. Sotiy, was 1742. The “Sur- 
vey of tombs, &ec., in the cloisters,” which is 
included in it, was taken in 1723. Another work 
by Mr. Dart is, The Complaint of the Black 
Knight, from Chaucer, 1718, 8vo. It is simply a 
modernized edition of the poem, with a short 





Perhaps ac is from the Gaelic acha, a plain, a 
place ; it is found in many names of places in| 
Scotland—villages, parish s, and farms, as Auch- 
inleck, Auchterarder, &c. They number about | 
a hundred or more. In my Celtic Origin of | 
Classical Proper Names (1845 and 1870) there is | 
mention made of about thirty-three places spoken 
of by Greek and Roman writers which begin with 
Aca-, Ace-, Ach-, Ac Aeg-, and Aug-; most of 
these are probably from the Celtic Acha. If I had 
opportunity, I should look in French place-names 
for words ending in ec, ic, oc, and ue; as the 
essence of the matter is ¢ preceded by any vowel. 

I prefer acha, but there is another Gaelic word 
that may be considered, achaidh, a home, an 
abode. In acha and achaidh, ch wuttural, dh silent. 
Achaidh is seldom used by itself. but dachaidh 
and dh’achaidh, home, homeward, are in common 
use ; @ and di’ being do, meaning to. With this 
idea compare the names of towns and villages in 
Britain ending in ham, also hamlet and home. 
Ham and home are either the same word, or closely 
akin. Tuomas Srrarroy, M.D. — 


Dr. CHARNOCK says that the termination ac may 
mean “brook,” but that to make it i.q. wick is to 
ignore history. In turning over Guide to the 
Saxon Switzerland the other day, I noticed that 
Ditte rshach has for if Bohemian equivalent the 
form Jetricho-wice. In this instance, which pro- 
bably is not a solitary one, seeis 


to he Le. 
“> bre 0k.” 


V.H.LL.LC.LYV. 


Crpner (5 §. ii. 305, 416; iii. 76. Mr. 
BLoomFIELD’s definition falls far short of covering 
the whole ground ; and his rule for reading a cipher, 
viz., “ compute what letter, numeral, or sign occurs 
most ” (often?) &c.. will apply to one kind of 
cipher only, and that the simplest. None but a 








preface. LAYCAUMA. 


THe ENGLISH oF THE VENETIAN POLYGLO1 
VocapuLaries (5% §, iii, 46, 156.)—With re- 
ference to this paragraph, I am directed by the 
Governors of Chetham’s Library to express the 
pleasure they feel in accepting your correspondent’s 
kind offer to present the volume referred to, of 
which there is now no copy in this Library. 

BisLioTHEcAR, CHETHAM. 


Macavtay’s Oprsions Criticizep (5™ §. ii. 
280, 395 ; iii. 75.)\—Mr. Macaulay's Character of 
the Clergy in the Latter Part of the Seventeenth 
Century considered. By Churchill Babington, 
M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
1849. —Corre spondence between the Bishop of Exeter 
and the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay respecting the 
Church of England,—a pamphlet published by 
Mr. Murray some time after the appearance of the 
History of England. E. 


Pouiticat Economy (5 §, ii. 467 ; iii. 78.) 
Surely Mr. Fisher is mistaken when he states 
that the average yield of wheat is supposed to be 
five quarters an acre. I have no published returns 
to correct him by, but I live in one of the most 
fertile parts of England, and was a farmer myself 
for nearly a quarter of a century. I am sure that 
the average yield on the best farms I know hardly 
reaches that amount. When the great quantity 
of inferior land, which exists in all parts of Eng- 
land, is taken into account, I cannot think the 
average of England will be higher than three and 
a half quarters per acre. if 

“ As SOUND AS A ROACH” (5% §. ii. passim; 
iii. 37, 98.)—With regard to the phrase ™ fysh 
hole” in the Chevelere Assigne, quoted by Mr. 
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Gisps (iii. 37), I refer the readers of “N. & Q.” 
back to 4% §. iv. 47, 123, 204. These answers 
were called forth by a question of mine, which will 
be found at 4™ §. 111. 596. Joun Appts, 


Literary Foouine (5 §. iii. 26, 93.)—“ Tonis 
ad resto Mare” is an old friend ; it was published 
in “N. & Q.,” April 30, 1864, where the second 
verse has another reading, as well as the one now 
given :— 

* Alas i fere ure rigidi, 
Mi ardor vel uno, 
Tolet mediis nautz, pol ! 
Solet me beabo.” 


“ Abili haeres ago 
Fortibus es in aro,” 
“© sani tulis aras cale felo 
Hebetis vive an sed aio puer velo.” 


C. D. A. 


“DEAD” IN THE SENSE OF “ EntireLy” (5 
S. ii, 388; iii. 34, 119. I think E. H. J. alto- 
rether beside the mark, not only in considering 
*dead” as a corruption of “indeed,” but in 
imagining “dead beat” to mean * truly beat,” 
“dead against them” “truly against them,” and 
‘dead shot ” a “ true shot.” 

We need go no further than the certainty of 
death to know that a “dead shot is a certain 
shot, “ dead against them” certain as death against 
them ; and as to dead beat, who has not been 
“tired to death,” or, as Esau was when he came 
m the field, “at the point to die 


W. Wuuiston. 


| 


fy 


Sir Bvstc Harwoop (5 §, iii. 88, 116.)— 
A. E. L. L. asks, “ Who was the Rev. Sir John | 
Peshall, Bart.?” He was the son of Thomas | 
Pearsall, of Hawne, in the parish of Halesowen, | 





Worcestershire, and de cended, I ') eve, from | 
Humphrey Peyrsall, husbandman, who obtained a 
lease for a thousand years of lands in Hawne in 
the year 1562. But about the year 1771, when 
residing at Oxford, he abandoned the name of 


Pearsall, by which he had been hitherto known, 
and assumed the name and title of “Sir John 
Peshall, Bart.,” alleging his descent from Humphrey 
Peshall, a second son of the first baronet of Horsele y, 
co. Statford. The name of Peshall is, I believe, 
still borne by Sir John’s descendants, but the title 
is no longer assumed. (Vide Kimber and Johnson’s 
Baronetage, i. 121; Gentleman’s Magazine for 
1796 ; the Herald and Genealogist, vii. 270 ; and 
the Heraldry of Worcestershire, ii. 438 
H. 8. G. 


Is a CHance or CuristiAN Name Posstsie? 
5% §. ii. 248, 295, 354 ; iii. 37, 119.)—A person’s 
name is what people call him, and if, therefore, 
David Gordon (christened David) is commonly 





known as John Gordon, John Gordon is his name 


to all intents and purposes. But in the event of 
property coming to or through him by descent or 
will, he, or his descendants, might have great 
difficulty in proving John Gordon to be the Gor- 
don christened David. R. 8. F. 


I have another example to add to those lately 
presented by my friend Dr. Srrarron. David, 
youngest brother of the celebrated James Boswell, 
having entered a mercantile house in Valencia, 
some time before 1780, renounced the name of 
David on account of the Spaniards being pre- 
judiced against it, as of Jewish origin, and 
assumed the name of Thomas. Returning to 
Britain in 1780, he was thereafter known and 
addressed as Thomas David. 

Cuaries Rocers. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill. 

“ JERUSALEM, MY HAPPY HOME!” (5% §, iii, 
63, 109.)—This beautiful hymn was an especial 
favourite of the late Mr. John Bruce ; and when I 
read Cuter Ermine’s note on the subject, I at 


| once saw that it was based upon one contributed 


by Mr. Bruce to the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
December, 1850, p. 585—a paper to which all who 
share his admiration for this hymn will do well to 
refer. Mr. Baryes quotes as his authority Littel’s 
Living Age, vol. xxviii. pp. 333-36; but that 
Littel’s authority was the Gentleman’s Magazine is 
evident, for he has copied Mr. Bruce’s note, 
changing, for the sake of the rhythm, the word 
‘ devil” into “ de’il.” 

Mr. Bruce’s services to English History and 
Literature are too well known and estimated to 
render it important to claim for him the small 
credit of this discovery ; but I make the claim 
partly because, as Ben Jonson said of Shakspeare, 
“TI do honour his memory on this side Idolatry,” 
and chiefly because in all such cases as this it is 
most desirable that error should be corrected and 
the truth established. 

As I believe the queries with which Mr. Bruce 
concluded his paper have not been answered, may 
I be allowed to repeat them ?—Who was F, B. P., 
to whom this song is here assigned, and is the 
tune of “ Diana” still known ? 

Witiiam J. Troms. 


Joun Bunyan A Gipsy (5 §. ii. 421 ; iii. 13, 
136. Mr. Kincour appears to be excessively 
angry with Mr. Wrarr for hesitating to accept 
the very commonly asserted fact that John was of 
Gipsy birth. I do not suppose that it was Mr. 
Wyartr’s intention to throw any disparagement on 
the Gipsies by saying that he did not think that 
John was of such extraction, but merely, as Mr. 
Kixicowr says he himself is attempting to do with 
regard to the origin of the Gipsies—“ on the basis 
of fact”—to prove that John was, at all events, 
not a Gipsy; and I for one, considering that 
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entries of births, deaths, &c., of the Bunyan family 
may be found in the registers of numerous parishes 
in the county of Bedford, at a very much earlier 
date than the existence of John, agree with 
him. 

I believe that the origin of the commonly 
asserted fact is as follows. In Grace abounding 
to the Chief of Sinners (Bunyan’s account of him- 
self previous to his conversion), Article 18 :— 

“ After [had been thus for some considerable time, 
another thought came into my mind; and that was, 
whether we were of the Israelites, or no? For finding 
in the Scriptures that they were once the peculiar people 
of God, thought I, if I were one of this race, my soul 
must needs be happy.* Now again, I found within me 
a great longing to be resolved about this question, but 
could not tell how I should. At last I asked my father 
of it; who told me—No, we were not. Wherefore then 
I fell in my spirit as to the hopes of that, and so 
remained.” 

The editor of this work was John Offor, Esq., 
and I believe this to be the origin of the assertion. 
As for complexion, which both Mr. Wratr and 
Mr. Kiicour mention, there is no doubt that the 
English are mongrels, but I doubt very much 
whether the Gipsies are. I have seen many of 
them in many countries, but I cannot recall to my 
mind that I ever saw one of a fair complexion. 
DupLey Cary ELWweEs, 


The Crescent, Bedford. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect, and Collecti« 
of Provincialisms in U. r the County of Sus- 
see. By Rev. W. D. Parish, Vicar of Selmeston, 
Sussex. (Lewes, Farncombe & Co. 

Mr. Parisn’s book is not merely a dictionary of 

nearly two thousand words,—the use of some of 

which, by the way, is not confined to Sussex,—it 


** illustrated 
and Anecdote Ss, 
lict 


ilso contains ; ISt 
in the 


its prospectus announces, 
examples of Sussex Conversations 
Proverbs and Folk-Lore.” It 
of Sussex Surnames derived from 
Sussex dialect. Two examples of use are curious : 
“Cuick. In East Sussex used as the plural of 
chicken. ‘I reckon you have got a good sight of 
chick here.’”—“Cuicken. In Mid-Sussex used as 
the plural of chick,” as it is« lsewhe re. ~' ranky ™ 
is interpreted “ merry,” whereas everywhere else it 
implies ill or touchy. 

The volume gives the philolo 
think over, and the idlest “general reader” will 
find it amusing ; it may set even him thinking. 
It is got up in every respect with good taste, 
including some elegance ; and, as regards typo- 


1S, aS 


words 


vist a good deal to 


* “ Asking his father this question looks a little as if 
= family had been connected with the gipsy tribe. 
Dp.” 











graphy, it is credit to the 


Farncombe & Co. 


Sussex press af 


Sermons on the Catholic Sacrifice and Subjects connected 
with it. By Berdmore Compton, Vicar of All Saints’, 
Margaret Street. (Rivingtons.) 

Tuts volume contains seventeen very instructive, thought- 
fully written, and attractive sermons, and is one likely to 
find its way before long into many houses, where it will 
be read with pleasure. The sermons will be appreciated 
from a devotional as well as a literary point of view. 
Steering clear of extravagant theories, Roman and Puri- 
tan, they will commend themselves at once to Church- 
of-England readers. Numerous passages from the Old 
Testament are brought to bear on the office of the Holy 
Communion and that Sacrament itself. Disinclined to 
contrast Christianity too strongly with the sacrifices of 
the law, the author employs the title “‘ Catholic,” and 
introduces, accordingly, several “patriarchal” and 
“legal” subjects, and notably from the book of Levi- 
ticus. The distinction between the sin-offering and the 
sweet savour offering is lucidly drawn. About half the 
number of the sermons appear to have been delivered 
at All Saints’, but the volume will not be read by the 
congregation of that church alone. 








POPE’S SHAKSPEARE, 
iii. 101, 141 

The authorities of the Manuscript Department of the 
British Museum report, after a careful examination, 
that the notes in my third folio are not in the hand- 
writing of Pope. With this conclusion the particular 
interest which I supposed to attach to the volume, as a 
ielic « but only to give place to questions 
of much wider literary interest. It is, of course, possible 
that the alterations have been made for the sake of 
giving the possessor the benefits of the notes and emen- 
dations contained in Pope’s edition, but it is difficult 
to imagine an adequate motive for taking the trouble 
of doing so, as that edition never enjoyed a reputation 


{ 5 Ss. 


f Pope, ceases ; 





which would afford a sufficient inducement; and even- 
tually 140 copies were dispersed at sixteen shillings each, 
though the subscription price was six guineas. The 


only person who occurs to me as having had an object 
in making such a collation is Theobald, whose examina- 
tion of the performance took the form of the critique, 
published under the title of “* Shaks} eare Restored, 
and, perhaps, led eventually to his production of a rival 
edition. 

But if the alterations were made prior t 
purpo the edition of The Works of ai 
Collated ad Corr d by the former Editions by Mr. Pope t 
in which case I supposed, in my innocence, that the 
hand engaged on it must have been that of Pope himself, 
some more important questions arise. Did the unknown 
writer of the notes and emendations transcribe the book 
in modernized spelling, and submit his transcript for the 
final correction of the nominal editor! Did Pope bestow 
even this amount of editorial labour upon it! Or was 
the sum of two hundred and odd guineas he received 
from Tonson paid for the mere use of hisname? He 
was at this very period trading on his reputation as the 
translator of the Jiiad, by publishing, in his own name, 
a translation of the Odyssey, in which it is notorious 
that he was “ assisted,” to the extent of at least half the 
work, by Broome and Fenton ; and his contemporaries 
did not hesitate to assert roundly that ‘‘ Pope had been 
concerned in jobs, and hired out his name to booksellers.” 
(British Journal, Nov. 25, 1727, quoted in the appendix 
to the Dunciad.) He deals with this charge in the 
Prolegomena of Martinus Scriblerus to the Dunciad. 


», and for the 


ses of, Shakes 





900 





¢ of “ 
Ass 


Testimonies of Authors ” (I quote 
frontispiece edition, 4to., Dod, 


Under the headin 
from p. 10 of the 
1729 he says 

‘ Next comes his Shakespear on the stage. ‘ Let him,’ 
whom I take to be Mr. Theobald (Mist, 
1728) ‘ publish such an author as he has least 
and forget to discharge even the dull duty of an 
In this project let him lend the bookseller his 
(for a cotagetent sum of money tho’) to pro 
the credit of an exorbitant subscription.’ Gentle 
ase + yut to cast thine eye on the Prop sal 
below quoted, and on what follows, some months after 
the former assertion, in the same Journalist of June 8 
‘the bookseller proposed the book by subscription, and 
raised some thousands of pounds for the same: I bel 


juoth one, 
March 
studied, 
editor. 
name 
mote 
reader, be pl 


eve 
the gentleman did not share in the profits of this ex- 
travagant subscription.’” 

The “ Proposal” he refers to is that for the Odyssey, 
in which he says incidentally, “I take this occasion to 
declare that the subscription for Shakespear belongs 
wholly to Mr. Tonson.” It appears, then, that Pope, at 
this period, when his edition wa in discredit, was ready 
to disclaim, as far as possible, literary responsibility for 
it, and sought only to defend himself against the charge 
of having shared the plunder from an extravagant sub- 
scription ; and in the list of his genuine works, appended 
to this very edition of the Dunciad, he only claims “‘ 'The 
Preface to Mr. Tonson's edition of Shakespear.” So little 
interest did he take in the edition, that it is remarked 
by one of his biographers (Ayre) that he never men- 


tioned it in any letter, poem, or other work whatsoever ; | 


and by another (Johnson), that he never reflected on it 
without vexation. 

The handwriting of the manuscript notes in my third 
folio may, then, be still of importance. Whoever may be 
able to identify it with that of any of Pope’s literary 
assistants, or of the hack writers on the staff of Jacob 
Tonson, will probably have ascertained the real editor of 
Pope's Shakespeare. What has become of Tonson's papers? 
Have they reached the British Museum? Are they 
preserved at Bayfordbury, with the Kitcat portraits and 
other relics of the great bibliopole ' Or are they acces- 
sible elsewhere ! JouN Fitcnett Marsa. 

Hardwick House, Chepstow. 

Own the 10th March, a paper will be read before the 
Society of Arts by Mr. Henry Blackburn, on “ The Art 
of Illustration as applied to Books and Newspapers,” 
_ on the feasibility of daily illustrated newspapers will 
be discussed, and some particulars of the working of the 
Daily Graphic of New York communicated to the 
meeting. 


Plotices to Correspondents. 
RS AND QuoTATIons WANTED (5" 8. 
“No pent-up Utica,” 
Epilogue to Cato, written for the 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, by 

Sewall in 1778. 
“*T was noon, and Afric’s dazzling sun,” &c., 
is the commencement of Mrs. Hemans’s poem, Marius 
among the Ruins of Carthage. 8S. F 
Edgbaston. 


AUTH iii. 87.)— 

«ec. 

3ow Street Theatre, 

Jonathan Mitchell 
LAYCAUMA. 


“ Far as the poles asunder,” 
Farquhar, The Beaux’ Stratagem, Act v. sc. 5. 
W. J. Benynarp Surrz. 

Temple. 

Mr. E. H. W. 
Literature (5 8. 
omitted :— 

“Art in the Belfry; a series of profusely illustrated 


DuNKIN says, with reference to Bell 
iii. 42, 163), that Mr, Extacomse has 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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papers in the Art-Journal for 1873, by Llewellynn 
Jewit , F.S.A.” 

“The Church Bells of Derbyshire: described and 
illustrated, by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A., in the Re liquary 
Quarterly Archeological Jc Review, commence- 

No. 


l. xiii. and still in pro- 


urnal anc 
ing in v July, 1872), 
gress.” 
“The Church 
and present conditi 
feliquary Quarterly Are 
] 


im VO. XIV 


their archeology 

Dunkin, in the 
purnal and Review, 
July, 1873), and still in 


Bells of Cornwall: 
m, by E. W. 
2 heological Jt 
commencing 
progress.” 
And Mr. cS F.& 
subject ‘It is no doubt 
the 
toria ’) 
ELLACOMBE’s. 
Betts (5 8. iii. 
passages in which St. 
for Matins, &c 
quoted in Roc 
A. T. B. te,p. 180.)—Mr. D. Kety x writes:—“* The 
is cx 


WARREN remarks on the same 

accidental that a treatise on 
turmius. De Campana Urina- 
into this catalogue of Mr. 


diving (237 
found ts way 


h is 
180.)\—J. T. F. writes:—“The 
Jerome speaks of the use of bells 
are in the Re . Mone ac horum, and are 
1, De Campa Cap. ’ 


Barrel Organ’ ntained in Edwin Waugh’s Tufts of 
Heather from the Northern Moors, first series, or may be 
had separately, price 3d. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. are 
the London publishers.” 

Eroc.—The ballad “Anne Hathaway” is by Mr. 
Edmund Falconer, the actor, and late lessee of Drury 
Lane Theatre. It has been frequently read in public by 
him, and « Scott Siddons, in both America 
and England. 

D. C. E. would do well to apply to Mr. Robert Ander- 
son, printer, 22, Anne Street, Glasgow. If unsuccessful, 
the Editor of “ N. & Q.” will be glad to lend D. C. E. his 
copy for any length of time required. 

J. F. C.—For burying in woollen, se 
general indexes, but particularly 4" 8, i. 
ix. 218, 284; and xi. 42, 84. 

J. A. says of “Jeddart Justice” that the word “Jed- 
dart” is quite unknown in the valley of the Jed, and 
that “ Jethart” is the proper pronunciation. 

Tue Pia-Facep Lapy (5" 8. iii. 107, 160.)—Mr. James 

SRITTEN writes ‘A paragrs uph on this subject will be 
found in the 7imes of February 16, 1815. 

CrITO where he can find the essay on “The 
Romeo of Shakspere and the Romeo of the Stage.” 

T. N. Brusurreip, M.D.—See ante, p. 152. 

Frepk. Rvute.—Exhausted decidedly. 

H. C. Bower.—See ante, pp. 116, 138. 

Dr. Tanner.—Next week. 

GREYSTEIL.—Forwarded. 
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NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Advertisements and Business Letters to “The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 





Wuy Bury Gas ry Daytrrwe? when, for a small sum once 
laid out, any one can enjoy the blessing of perfect daylight by 
ordering Chappuis’ Patent Daylight Reflector, and adaptable 
to any window or skylight. Manufactory, 69, Fleet Street, 
London,—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 





